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£ 
Our Mentor 


By Louis M. Waterman 


Not weighty eruditions guide 
Our groping feet 

Most perfectly, where pathways hide 
For travel meet : 

Qne mentor marvelous have we 
Through thickets wild: 

One girt with God’s authority : 
A litthe child. 


Da.uas, TEXAS. 


53- t Cor. 10 : 23-33 








Moral Risks Impossible 

There is no such thing as a moral risk. For 
when we talk about a ‘‘risk,’” we mean that there is 
a possibility, but not a certainty, that harm will re- 


sult. A boy takes a physical risk when he goes 
skating on that part of the river where the ice is thin : 
he may break through and injure his health or lose 
his life ; or he may have an exciting skate without 
being physically injured a particle. His risk was 
only a risk : a possible, not an assured, catastrophe. 
But when we venture on thin. ice in our moral life 
there is no risk in the matter at all ; there is assured 
catastrophe from the moment we start in that direction. 
No one can do anything that he knows involves pos- 
sible moral danger without thereby definitely passing 
beyond the line of mere danger into positive injury to 
his character. We have no right to take what we 
call moral risks. The instant we admit ‘‘risk,’’ we 
must, if we are honest, admit ‘injury.’ Duty-doing 
is never a risk. Anything less than duty-doing is not 
risk, but failure. 
x 


The One-Sidedness of God’s Love 


We have everything to gain, and nothing to lose, 
in yielding ourselves up to God's keeping. All that 
he asks us to do is to turn away from things that are 
hurting us, and that would one day destroy us, and let 


him take charge of our lives in a way that will mean 
an ever-increasing reward. He does ask for our un- 
conditional surrender ; but it is a surrender to One 
who is always and only love. This turning from 
death to life, from misery to joy, from impotence to 
power, in the redeeming power of Jesus Christ, we 
call «‘conversion.’’ Professor Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr.,who made this surrender to the call of Christ only 
a few years ago, and who has written so helpfully and 
searchingly on his own religious experience, says in a 
personal letter : ‘‘I must confess the whole question 
of conversion becomes more and more mysterious the 
more I see of people. I believe actually my surprise 
is not so much that they ave converted, as that so 
many are zot."’ So it is, not only of conversion, but 
of all our wilful wanderings from that to which God 
calls us.. The wonder is that we ever deliberately re- 
sist him and fail him, when the gain of loyalty to 
him is so great and so assured. His offer to us is 
wholly one-sided : everything is in our favor, Why 
should we let the Devil deceive us longer? 


x 


Sleep as an Enemy 

Sleep is ‘often one of the worst enemies we have. 
Because it has a rightful and important place in life, 
the Devil uses this fact to hoodwink us and thereby to 
plunder. us of some of our choicest blessings. He 
persuades: us that the few minutes’ ‘‘over-time'' sleep 
in the morning, or the drowsy indifference of the 
afternoon or evening, is a demand made upon us by 
duty alone. We are ready enough to agree with him. 
By yielding ‘to the inviting temptation of sleep or 
drowsiness we lose time and opportunity that will 


never come back,—and we are the poorer for every 
such loss, all through life. One of the cruelest bur- 
dens laid on Christ himself was caused by the failure 
of his dearest friends in this very thing, when they 
yielded to sleep rather than watch with him one hour, 
in that night before his crucifixion. We may well 
believe that their sleep-caused failure was one of the 
bitterest memories of their lives. The men who have 
learned to fight and conquer the inclination to sleep 
when they ought to be awake are the men who stand 
out head and shoulders above their fellows in ability 
and accomplishment. 
x 


The Loss in Self-Defense 


One who says much in defense of himself shows 
that much needs to be said. The less one says in 
self-defense, the less is any such defense likely to be 
needed. it is hard for us to learn this lesson, and to 
live by it. When we know that we are in the right, 
and are accused of being in the wrong, the first im- 
pulse is to declare with vehemence all that we can 
say for ourselves. And that may be the very thing 
we ought not to do. Mere self-defense, like any 
other act done for self only, has no place in the life 
of one for whom self died when Christ was given con- 
trol. A non-Christian philosopher, Cato, saw the 
divine image in such self-repression when he said, ‘‘ He 
is nearest to the gods who knows how to be silent even 
though he is in the right." We do not suffer, in 
the long run, by refusing to talk for our rights. The 
whole world is usually glad to defend the man who is 
so completely and consistently right that he will not 
stoop to defend himself. 


Moulting Periods 


HEN we think of Christian growth we are very 
apt to set it before ourselves only in its more 
beautiful aspects. In our preconceived notions 

of what such growth ought to be we imagine life as 
always rising, assuming one beautiful shape after 
another, always growing fairer in appearance and 
statelier in proportion. It is true we have seldom 
seen and seldom experienced this symmetrical sort of 
advance, and hence we are inclined to think that we 
do not grow. 

But growth has its unhandsome and unattractive 
periods. It is not only a ceaseless taking on of new 
and fairer conditions, but is quite as much a discard- 
ing of old ones. The Christian life is sometimes a 
‘* putting on,’’ as Paul liked to express it, but here in 
this world at any rate it is quite as much a ‘* putting 
off,’’ as the apostle also was fond of describing it. 
There is in the growing life a recurrent experience 
which is like that which comes to the bird when it is 
shedding its feathers preparatory to getting a new 
plumage ; and in that transition it loses its beauty, 
and often ceases from its song. There are times in 
our life that cannot be better described than by saying 
that they are our moulting periods. 

In such times we seem to be at our worst—but may 
really be on the verge of being at our best. We do 
not quite know what has come over us. Just then a 
good metaphor which truthfully describes the process 
is a great help. Many times we take new hold on life 
by just having put to us in a sensible way what the 
trouble is, Metaphors may act as moral motives. 
The poet is not only a maker, but .one who makes us 
do things by setting life before us in a new and -win- 
ning way. And many a time when we are quite dis- 
couraged about ourselves, and feel that life has become 
confused and hopeless, it is probably. true that we are 
simply in a moulting period where it has become 
necessary to get rid of a great deal before we can hope 





to take on any renewals. A strong life, therefore, is 
just as much characterized by this power of discard- 
ing what is old and worn out as it is by taking on 
what is fresh and attractive. And those who have 
most capacity for growth are those who have the great- 
est readiness for this unhandsome experience of shed- 
ding and casting off the old. 

When we say of any one that he is a growing man, 
without knowing it perhaps we are testifying to his 
ability to drop things ‘and outgrow them. There are 
other lives upon which we look in after the lapse of 
years and find that they are going on with exactly the 
same old outfit. A very good outfit it may have been, 
too, but it has never made way fora betterone. These 
lives are never rich, because a rich life depends upon 
how much it can afford to throw away. But we never 
think of that when we look at one who has found life 
more abundantly. We clutch at good things all the 
more tenaciously, supposing that growth comes mainly 
by great accretions, and all the while wonder why our 
life does not become more abundant. It is because 
we never make room for abundance. When therefore 
we see some life of great power that is always expand- 
ing, let us give some time to wondering what that life 
put off and let go in order to reach its present 
stature. 

It is. interesting to watch this process in ourselves 
and others. Looking back twenty years, we find that 
things which once seemed a necessary part of our life 
have now wholly disappeared. We have shed certain 
ambitions, and would not now move a step in response 
to them. Old motives which:once got a good deal of 
activity out of us now move us no more. Some frame- 
work.of ideas by which we were wont to explain quite 
satisfactorily everything that happened is now inade- 
quate to interpret our, growing life. We believe in 
life more than ever, but we are without a philosophy 
of it. Or we have worked for years by a certain 
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method (and there is nothing toward which a man is 
so idolatrous as he is toward Ais method), but-now our 
whole nature has grown dissatistied witir it and cannot 
work heartily undet it any more. We have to work 
henceforth in a different: way. Sometimes we are 
forced by the life within us pushing outward to forsake 
a way of ‘doing things which for years was prosperous 
and useful. But now it has become impossible. 
Estimates and values to which we tied ourselves with 
certainty gradually change. We value things which 
once did not appeal to us at all. ‘‘And just when 
we thought our hearts were fixed in some kind of 
affection it has, we know not how, ceased to hold us.”’ 
In full career there come to men these exhaustions of 
interest, sudden or gradual, when it seems to them as 
if life had become a failure even after they had done 
their best. Such experiences as these must become 
more and more possible to those who have God to 
, compare their lives with, They will have times of 
feeling smaller than other men. But these experi- 
ences mean growth, They witness to us that we have 
passed through a certain stage, and are not quite yet 
introduced into the next. And when a life character- 
ized hitherto by steady progress and purpose begins 
to pass into a higher range, there is at first an awk- 
wardness and irresoluteness which look like failure. 
But getting rid of the old is necessary in order to go 
on into the new, and more than the old resoluteness 
will come to one’s aid. 

Naturally we would like to carry all that we have 
prized right on with us. The process of discarding is 
painful and humiliating. But it is as needful in the 
life of institutions, churches, societies, communities, 
and nations, as in the individual life... Institutions 
which have long been vital and fruitful suddenly be- 
coine just the opposite because they cannot rid them- 
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selves of the dead wood that is in them. Israel, after 
all the faith and which had gotten them out of 
Egvpt, had to moult the whole generation that had 


come out~before Jehovah could lead them on the - 


conquest of Canaan, The great things we hope to do 
and are destined to do are impossible until we have 
discarded whole sets of ideas which have helped us 
hitherto, Gideon's army was not good for much until 
he had gotten rid of the greater part of it: And while 
we are talking proudly about the millions of Christians 
whose numbers are ever growing, one wonders some- 
times if the church might not ‘be stronger if it were 
smaller, Paul out there in the desert of Arabia was, 
one may imagine, still holding on more or less to his 
old ruling ideas, and not until the process of giving 
them up was quite finished was he let out to do his 
great work, 

However good our past may have been, we have to 
get away from it at times, and we pass through an 
unattractive process in our making over. The bird's 
feathers may have carried it through many a flight 
and sheltered it against many a blast, but God gives 
it a new coat, and leaves it a little ‘unprotected and 
quite unlovely in the process. As we look back upon 
our life it has been a steady experience of discarding, 
—thoughts outgrown, attitudes deserted, estimates 
forsaken ; of our original equipment little seems to be 
left. We have always been ‘‘ putting off,’’ and yet 
we have always been growing. Let us face, examine, 
and welcome as signs of progress rather than proof of 
failure, these periodical experiences of which Phillips 
Brooks’says, ‘‘ Our life is like the life of a tree, again 
and again stripped of every sign of life that it has put 
forth, and yet which still has gathered all those ap- 
parent failures into the success of one long, continuous 
grow ‘e 





Trying to be Fair to the Baptists 

The transgressor is not the only man whose way 
is hard. ‘The Jesson-writer who holds himself strictly 
to stating the truth, and who in so doing strives to be 
fair to both sides of a denominational difference of 
view, has learned before now that Ais way also is 
hard. Professor Riddle is at present being reminded 
of this fact, as the following statements will show. 

It was a lesson on baptism that made the trouble. 
A Texas Baptist reader expresses his regret at the 
Times’ unfairness toward Baptists, in a letter com- 
mencing : 

I have been a subscriber to your yo} for about twenty 
years, and it is with deep regret that I feel it is necessary for 
me to write this letter... . It seems to me, if you will pardon 
the suggestion, that it is extremely poor judgment on ip met 
of your paper to allow things of this kind to creep in and offend 
a denomination whose membership is as large as the Baptist. 

He encloses a clipping of an article in a Southern 
paper in which a writer condemns Professor Riddle 
for having said, in the lesson on Philip's baptism of 
the Ethiopian, in comment on Acts 8 : 38: 

Both went down into the water ; Preparatory to the baptism. 
—And he baptized him: ‘The mode is not stated, and it would 
be unprofitable to discuss it here. Luke, in writing of John’s 
baptism, says, ‘‘ baptized with water’’ (Luke 3:15; Acts 
335), net, “m,” 


The writer of the article then exclaims : 


Think of an honest writer saying they both went down into 
the water, both Philip and the eunuch, and he baptized him 
by sprinkling or pouring! And yet that is clearly the teaching 
of this author. ... Professor Riddle says ‘‘it would be un- 
profitable to discuss the mode here,"’ but he can't lift his pen 
till he has taken a side slash at immersionists. He says ‘* the 
mode is not stated,"’ but he wants you to understand that it is 
sprinkle and pour. 

Is that so? How does the offended Baptist writer 
know that it is so? Does he forget that there are a 
great many other readers than Baptists of an inter- 
denominational paper like The Sunday School Times ? 
Does he realize that those other readers would be 
offended if Professor Riddle should express the view 
that the baptism of the Ethiopian was by immersion, 
and that Professor Riddle may have refrained from 
expressing any view quite as much in order to avoid 
offending the non-Baptists ? This Baptist writer seems 
to imagine that Professor Riddle believes that the 
baptism was by sprinkling, and that entire article of 
more than a column, attacking Professor Riddle for 
his unfairness and warning Baptist readers against 
The Sunday School Times, is a good illustration of 
the absurdity and the almost inevitable blunder of 
jumping hot-headedly to a conclusion, —especially the 
conclusion that when a man does not say he agrees 


with you he wants you to understand that he disagrees 
with you. 

For, if the twenty-year friend of The Sunday School 
Times had just gone back in his memory to the time, 
a few years ago, when the same lesson was. under 
study in these columns, he would have recalled that 
at that time Professor Riddle made a much fuller 
comment on the Ethiopian’s baptism, and was then 
treated to a double round of abuse : one from a reader 
who charged him with ‘‘ bolstering up sectarian prac- 
tises’’ because he (Professor Riddle) favored the 
Buptist position with such manifest and partisan un- 
fairness ; the other, from the leading Baptist paper in 
New England, taking him to task for twisting Scrip- 
ture ‘‘so as to make against the Bapiist position,’’ 

Professor Riddle’s view of the passage under. dis- 
cussion, as a student of New Testament Greek, not as 
either a Baptist or a non-Baptist, was given, in part, 
in his comment in The Sunday School Times of 
February 20, 1897, as follows : 

And they both went down into the water: Probably literally 
‘into the water,"’ though very often the preposition suggests 
**to,"’ not ‘‘into."" This action, whatever it was, preceded 


the baptism. And he baptized him: Nothing is suggested as 
to the mode. Immersion is probable. 


When Professor Riddle expressed his view that 
‘*immersion is probable,'’ he was accused of being 
unfairly pro-Baptist, though he merely stated what 
many another non-Baptist believes is an undeniable 
fact as to the form of New Testament baptism. When, 
in the same paragraph, he said that *‘nothing is sug- 
gested as to the mode,’’ he was similarly stating an 
impartial fact of translation ; but for this he was de- 
denounced as anti-Baptist. Attempting to profit by 
the unexpected and innocently precipitated attacks of 
a dozen years ago, the Professor this time says cau- 
tiously and with great good sense and truthfulness 
that ‘‘the mode is not stated, and it would be un- 
profitable to discuss it here.’’ For that, he is re- 
warded by the attack already cited ! 

The American Standard Revision of the New Tes- 
tament has been called a Baptist version, because it 
renders certain passages on baptism with the preposi- 
tion ‘‘in’’ instead of ‘‘with.’’ Professor Riddle was 
a prominent member of the New Testament Revision 
Committee ; and there was not a single Baptist mem- 
ber of the Committee living when the final version of 
I1g01 came to be edited and brought out, the only 
active Baptist member having died six years earlier, 
before work on the Standard Edition fairly began. 
It looks as though Professor Riddle meant to be fair 
to the Baptists, doesn’t it? 

As to the detail of Professor Riddle’s. having called 
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attention, in his current lesson notes in The Sunday 


“School Times, to the fact that there ave cases in the 


New Testament where the Greek says ‘‘ with water,"* 
the Professor's own word of explanation will be read 
with interest. The question having been referred to 
him, he writes : 

One chief reason for my referring to Luke's writing ‘‘ with 
water,"’ in the criticized note, was the fact that I have been 
assailed, both in public print and in private letters, for sanc- 
tioning, as one of the editors of the American Revised Version, 
the rendering ‘‘ in water,’’ where the Greek ex occurs. No- 
where was there sharper criticism than by some Methodist 
brethren in Texas. 1 was spoken of as a ‘‘sectarian.’’ It 
seemed to me altogether fair and candid to state the exact fact 
in regard to Luke's usage. Can I be accused of unfairness ? 


The Editor of The Sunday School Times has for 
some years counted among his warmest personal friends 
so many Baptists, both South and North, that he 
gladly counts himself particularly close to that de- 
nomination in his friendships and affiliations. It is 
especially pleasant, therefore, to have received, in the 
same week with two Baptist protests against Professor 
Riddle’ s statement, a long letter of warm appreciation 
from another Texas Baptist reader of the Times, who 
says he has read the paper ever. since he was old 
enough to spell out the ‘‘Sapolio ad.’’ In the course 
of his letter he says : 

You are not.a Baptist, as am I ; but 
Bible teaching that you can't help 
(Now smile !) 

That is compliment enough to set up any man,— 
even enough to offset a temporary misunderstanding 
by brethren whose good opinion one cherishes and is 
grateful for ! 

x 


Ask about the Graded Lessons . 


ID you read the new and inviting announcements, 
in last week's issue of The Sunday School 
Times, of the International Graded Courses of 

Lessons, and the plans whereby the Times makes it 
possible for any Sunday-school or class that wishes, 
to take up this autumn the study of any one of the three 
courses that are now ready? Have you considered the 
matter for your own school? Are there difficulties in 
the way, or uncertainties in the matter, that you would 
like to have explained? If so, will you write at once 
to the Editor, in order that any questions you have to 
ask may be cleared up for you, either by mail or in 
these columns? Questions as to the new Graded 
Courses are invited ; their careful consideration will 
do much to help in the early and successful adoption 
of the new lessons. 

A pamphlet containing the lists of first-year lessons 
in the Beginners, Primary, and Junior departments, 
together with full explanation by the Lesson Com- 
mittee, and a description of The Sunday School 
Times helps to their teaching and the unique * Pu- 
pils’ Pads’’ for class and home use, will be mailed 
free of charge upon postal-card request. Begin now 
to plan for the autumn work. The lessons commence 
with the first Sunday in October. The first Inter- 
national Graded Course Edition of The Sunday School 
Times will be mailed during the week preceding Sep- 
tember 4. Subscriptions received before that date 
will insure prompt attention (see statement of rates 


on page 379). 
ee 


The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett. M.A. 


ou come so close to 
ng ‘‘almost’’ one ! 


August 2 to 8, 


MoNn.—Eternal Father, I bless thee that thy name witnesses 
to thy power and love. May I dwell in it as in the home of 
light and liberty! Save me from wandering beyond the gra- 


‘cious pale. Let me always be a child in my Father's house. 


. ‘Tuks:—Gracious Lord, I pray that thou wilt kindle afresh 
the fire of holy zeal, Let me burn with quenchless enthusiasm 
for thee. Let no temptation put out the sacred flame, but let 


‘it burn more and more with ever more fervent devotion. 


- -WED.—My Father God, I pray that thy kindly light may 
cheer my way to-day. May grace abound even amid all dis- 
appointment! Let my failures unite me more clcsely to thee. 
May everything this day be a minister of thy grace ! 

THURS.—My gracious Lord, a I be saved to-day from 
crucifying thee afresh! Give me a fervent sense of thy pres- 
ence. Let me know that sin put thee to shame. Let my ve 
fear be my safeguard, and let me shrink from every form of evi 

FR1.—Holy God, I pray that thou wilt give me a consuming 
passion for right. Let not my zeal for truth be blown out by 
the first hostile wind. Let it blaze even in the tempest. Let 
all my fellows feel the warmth of my rectitude, and let it glo- 
rify thy name. : 

SaT.—Almighty God, I pray that thou wouldst quicken my 
feet in the heavenly way. ‘Take all reluctance out of my spirit 
and every doubt out of my mind. Let me speed upon the 
King’s business, and may nothing draw me aside ! 

SuN.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst enrich 
my soul with.the energies of thy grace. Let-me feel the con- 
stant impulse of thy love. In days of difficulty make me sen- 
sitive to thy power, and let me take even the stiffest song. 
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I. WHAT OF FRENCH NORTH AFRICA’S CHILDREN? 
F YOU color a map of Africa according to its 
present political distribution, —colonies, protecto- 
rates, and sphetes of influence,—you will find 
that France has the largest connected empire in the 
continent. It includes Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco (as 
a ‘‘ sphere of influence’’), the Sahara Desert, most of 
the Sudan south of the Sahara, two countries that 
front on the Guinea coast, and a vast area north. of 
the Congo,—all in one unbroken empire. . Within its 
limits live more people than the government has yet 
been able accurately to count, but among them are 
at least 30,000,000 Muhammadans : Arabs, Moors, 
Kabyles, Sudanese, and many conglomerate types. 
The unwilling entrance of these Muhammadans into 
the European family of nations is the most significant 
missionary event that has happened in North Africa 
for centuries. 

Picturesqueness is the one quality that all the na- 
tive children have in common, rich and poor alike, 
brown and black, .The books will tell you that there 
is a diversity of races,—Arabs; Kabyles, Turks, Su- 
danese, Moors, Berbers, and so on,—but there is 
really no more difference among these than may be 
found among tribes of the same race. They are all 
Muhammadans, and have essentially the same habits 
and manner of life. There is only one of these pic- 
turesque children of the soil that is really different, — 
the North African Jew. Though of unmixed blood, 
he looks like an Arab to the untrained eye, and dresses 
much likethem, But his manner of life is thoroughly 
Jewish, of the Palestinian type. 

The Arab boy (and his sister, also) spends 
the first year of his life swinging from his 
mother’s back, his cradle being a wide sash ; 
his uncovered head and eyes are often fully 
exposed to the glaring sun as she goes about 
her work, with thé baby bobbing about like 
a cork, But he very early leatns not to whim- 
per, for the Arab mother is a stern parent. 

As for the costume of the Arab and Moor- 
ish boy, it is a pocket edition of the father's ; 
a nightshirt is the nearest garment that we 
know, but its color may be any shade, from 
lilac to black. As a rule, the taste of these 
people does not run to the gaudy colors that 
please the negro ; the most common combina- 
tion among the well-to-do Moors is navy-blue 
over white, or vice versa. But on the day after 
Ramadan, the Muhammadan Lent, it was my 
pleasure to see the most 
infinite variety of shades 
and tints that men and 
boys ever wore. And 
most of the combinations 
were pleasing. The boy 
usually wears a red fez, 
with possibly a turban 
wound about it.  Slip- 
pers with the heels turned 
in complete his costume. 

Generally the boy's 
head is shaved, but many 
of them leave a long 
scalp-lock, either on the 
top or the side of the 
head,—the theory being 
that by this the soul will 
be lifted into Paradise. 
More common than any- 
thing else on the heads 
of these children, how- 


Man’s Work in Black Man’s Land 


By Edgar Allen Forbes 





Last year a trained journalist, with a theological 
seminary course back of that preparation, set out 
to learn for himself the stories that are being lived 
in the wildest missionary field in the world—the 
heart of Africa. This article is the first of the illus- 
trated series, ‘‘ White Man’s Work in Black Man’s 
Land,”’ describing the investigations of Mr. Edgar 
Allen Forbes. 








awake during boyhood, but, like the negro’s, seems 
to pass into a comatose condition later on. 

The most surprising thing to me is the absence of 
boyish sports in the cities and towns. During 
the four months that I spent in daily contact 
with them, I saw very few instances where boys 
played games together. Even little children 
have few toys, so far as a traveler can discern. 
I had the opportunity of observing the children 
of three Arab families in central Tunisia, myself 
unseen, and the’ lad who seemed to be getting 
the most joy out of life was a little chap with a 
bed-castor fastened on the end of a stick. The 
boys seem to take life too seriously for play. 

The most startling fact about the North African 
boys is their amazing and almost universal de- 
pravity. This is so well known that the French 
try to have separate schools for their own chil- 
dren, though there is little evidence of a ‘‘ color- 
line.’’ A lady in Algiers who is trying to rear 
an Arab girl in a pure atmosphere told me that 
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A missionary class of Arab boys 


exhibit the universal depravity. Mr. A. V. Liley, of the 
African Mission, is working among these lads. 


she dare not let her start to school without an 
attendant. 

There is less to say about the North African 
girl, for she passes into womanhood—and fre- 
quently into motherhood—at an age when she 
should be in the grammar school. She is 
usually beautiful, for the custom of veiling the 
face keeps the complexion fair; and, fair or 
otherwise, she generally has the dark, lustrous 
eyes of her race. The girl is not considered 
worth an education, nor has she any of the 
outdoor pleasures that fall to the lot of girls in 
civilized lands. Her virtue is carefully safe- 









































These are from the lower class of Tunis, and many of their faces 


ever, are bald spots and 
great patches of scabs. 
It is rare to see a boy of 


A Moorish mother and babe 


The babies are usually swung from 
the back by a wide sash, and are not 
removed while the mother is at 
work. Their heads and faces are 


guarded by her parents, but the moral atmos- 
phere in .the home is said to be bad. 
As for the country boy and girl,—the Bed’- 


the ordinary class whose usually exposed to the hot sun. 


head is not affected by 
some disease. A great many of them have eye- 
diseases also. 

In spite of these deplorable conditions, the North 
African children are attractive and ofttimes lovable. 
Their wonderful eyes often shine out from faces that 
are really beautiful, but there is a notable absence of 
that winsome affection that leans toward a caress. 
As a rule, they are shy and distrustful, —except those 
that have an object in view. The intellect is keenly 


ween of the tents and the children of the plains, 
—their life is apparently more normal ; the busi- 
ness of the boy, and occasionally of the girl, 
is to take care of the flocks of sheep and goats. You 
may see these little Davids all over Tunisia and 
Algeria,—often playing a little flute: They are as 
wild as the hare. 

These are the children who will grow up as French 
protégés, along with the native Jew, and side by side 
with European neighbors. They willremain Muham- 
madans, but will lack the zeal of their fathers, —will 
also lack fanaticism. The French schools and daily 





contact with Europeans have loosened the hold of 
Islam, and the boy will grow up in a larger liberty. 
But it remains to be seen whether or not the new type 
will be an improvement. Frankly, I doubt it. 

The kind of influence that the town boy feels most 
is not wholesome. The Frenchman leads a free and 
easy life, drinking in moderation, gambling a little, 
and so on. Presently the young Arab will be a 
drinker ; and he is already a patron of the roulette 
wheel. And certainly his own home-life is about as 
unfavorable as it could possibly be. 

But there is a broad and hopeful outlook for the 
young Arab or Moor who really ‘‘has it inhim.'’ He 
has a chance in life that none of his race before had. 
The boy who wants, or 
can be persuaded to take, 
an education, finds the 
French government 
ready to give it; and 
there is no lack of oppor- 
tunity for the Arab with 
even a defective educa- 
tion. 

Along with the new 
vices that he is adding 
to his own, he is acquir- 
ing new ideas and new 
methods of work; he 
will have in his home a 
sewing-machine, a phon- 
ograph, newspapers, 
books, and many other 
things that would have 
made his grandfather 
gape in wonder. He 
will allow his wife and 
his daughters a- greater 
amount of freedom. 

Just what bearing this 
slipping of the anchor will have on mission- 
ary effort is another conjecture. Some of. the 
workers in the field believe that the breaking 
down of Islam is the first step in the Arab’s 
regeneration ; others consider the new Arab 
harder to reach. 

But the prospect could hardly be more 
discouraging than the past. The North Afri- 
can mission has been in the field more than 
a quarter of a century, with efficient workers 
in scores of places, but I was told by one 
of them that even its oldest and most hope- 
ful station has yet no native church. Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, a missionary of unusual 
leadership and enthusiasm, spent most of 
his life in the effort to make good Catholics 
out of bad Arabs, but the work of his corps 
of White Fathers has made very little im- 
pression upon the race. Any change that 
lessens prejudice and leads away from a decadent 
faith may therefore prove a blessing. 

It is the boy who must be reached first. Very little 
can be done for the girls of this generation, under the 
existing circumstances. The difficulty of throwing 
Christian influence around the Algerian or the Tunis- 
ian boy is increased by the government's opposition 
to missionary schools. In fact, missionary effort of 
all kinds is frowned upon because it conflicts with the 
French policy of conciliating the native by leaving his 
religion unmolested. Pastor Flad, of Tunis, has been 
allowed to continue his classes for Jewish boys, but it 
also may be stopped at any time. The best place in 
French Africa for mission schools at the present time 
is Morocco, where France's foothold is so precarious 
that missionaries cannot be interfered with. A few 
years from now the situation may be entirely changed. 

It was my pleasure to visit one of the Moroccan 
schools near Tangier, in a little corrugated-iron 
schoolhouse, which was erected by a Philadelphia 
gentleman who became interested in the work that 
Mr. H. P. Elston yearned to do. I found about a 
dozen Moorish boys on the premises, and when they 
assembled in what I think of as ‘* the little tin school- 
house,’’ it was a pleasant sight in Morocco. It is 
really a boarding-school and an industrial school com- 
bined, and both Mr. Elston and his assistant, Mr. 
Jones, are working overtime at their difficult task. It 





A Moorish girl 


She has had three hus- 
bands, and he whom she 
now has is not her hus- 

and. 


orth 
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is a great pity that somebody does not make it possi- 
ble to establish here, on the hillside overlooking the 
Bay of Trafalgar, a school that would do in Morocco 
what the American Protestant College has done in 
Beyrout and all the Levant. Mr. Elston, who is a 
strong, resourceful, devout man, with the Canadian's 
dauntless energy, is doing his part well, assisted by a 
gracious and amiable American wife. The editor of 
an Arabic paper in ‘Tangier told me that he was wait- 
ing for one or two of these schoolboys to become 
ready for places in his composing-room. And this 
editor, by the way, is a Syrian who received his own 
education in the missionary school at Beyrout. 

A well-endowed industrial school at Tangier, with 
a missionary physician as a part of the staff, would 
probably do more good than anywhere else in North 
Africa, If established by Americans, it would be less 
subject to suspicious interference, for it is clearly un- 
derstood that we have no political designs on the 
country, and American prestige is correspondingly 
high. I make this suggestion the more gladly be- 
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cause it was not even hinted at by the self-sacrificing 
men who are expending their strength in work with 
blunt tools. 

If a well-equipped school of this kind could be 
carried on for a few years, its greatest result might be 
that of convincing the French government that mis- 
sionary schools are a help rather than a hindrance to 
colonial development. 

Nothing is more certain in North Africa than this : 
the power of Islam is broken. In Algeria another 
forward movement is on the program : the Arabs are 
to be required to render military service, which has 
been voluntary on their part heretofore. This means 
that the Arab boys of to-day will put on the French 
uniform within a few years—and that means a much 
wider separation from the old faith. Now is a most 
propitious time to do for these boys what the govern- 
ment cannot, or will not, do, In another generation, 
perhaps, the Arab girl will be ready for freedom and 
all that goes with it. 

New York City. 





The Child’s Sense of 








the Value of Money 





An Inquiry Made of 1,283 School Children 
By William Ervin Ashcroft, A.M., LL.D. 





5 le article contains some account of the investi- 
gations that I have made to determine the child's 
sense of the value of money. Its point of view 
is that competence is a proper object of pursuit because 
of the opportunity it brings ; that wealth itself has no 
moral attribute ; that it is not money, but the love of 
money, which is the root of all evil. The essential 
thing is the relation between wealth and the mind 
and the character of its possessor. 

But I am not concerning myself with the morality 
of wealth so much as with the competence or thrift of 
the masses. Americans in general are regarded by 
other civilized peoples as a nation of spendthrifts. 
And we know not only that the observation, in the 
main, is true, but that the.question of the future wel- 
fare of the masses of the American people is one of 
vast concern. 

The public lands of the United States are nearly all 
occupied, and the frontier has practically disappeared. 
The economist sees in the future altogether a story of 
more complete development of the territory won for 
the cause of civilization. The sociologist notes all 
this, but, mindful of the experiences of the older 
nations of Christendom, he sees that, as the country 
grows older, the material condition of the masses of the 
American people is, under prevailing tendencies, apt 
to become less and less favorable. If this view is 
correct, the question raised deserves the profoundest 
consideration of the church and school. I have con- 
ceived that the best method of meeting the problem 
is so to stimulate children that natural tendencies to 
economy and thrift shall be cultivated. 


What Was Sought by the Investigation 

By the investigation, I sought to test the correctness 
of the statement of an Eastern educator that children 
in general are not stimulated to the thoughtful uses of 
money,—that they almost invariably spend it for 
candy and toys. To this end I submitted questions, 
with the permission of the school authorities, to the 
children of one of the schools of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
whereby it was sought to determine the child's ten- 
dencies to save or spend money acquired in three 
different ways : (1) By gift, suggesting partial restraint 
as to spending ; (2) by earning, the most difficult 
means of acquiring ; and (3) by finding, involving 
least difficulty, The questions, answered in writing 
as in an ordinary examination, were as follows : 


. If you are given money, about how much each week? 
If you earn money, about how much each week ? 

. What do you do with your money? 

. If you ever found money, what did you do with it ? 

. If you had a dollar to spend as you like, what would 
you buy? 
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In order to test and compare the effects of any 
sociological conditions that might appear in different 
localities, the same questions were submitted at about 
the same time to the children of one of the schools at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Answers were made by all of 
the children, both boys and girls, in both schools, 
from the third to the eighth grade inclusive. The 
total number of children reporting was 1, 283. 

In considering answers to questions concerning 


money that had been earned or found by children or 
given to them, ‘‘useful’’ or ‘not useful’’ disposition 
of it was determined on the basis of whether it was 
spent for candies or toys, or put to more worthy uses. 
If spent for the former, the disposition was classed as 
‘¢not useful.’’ While this basis is the only one that 
could be taken, it is not regarded as entirely safe, ex- 
cepting for the study of tendencies; for carefully 
selected toys are not only permissible, but essential, 
If the disposition expressed was for practical arti- 
cles, or to ‘‘save it,’’ or ‘‘put it in the bank,’’ or 
‘«spend it for useful things,’’ it was classed as ‘‘ use- 
ful.’ If the interest of the child was divided, as in 
the case of the lad who ‘‘found a dime and spent a 
nickel for candy and a nickel for meat,’’ the tendency 
was regarded as practical, and was likewise classed 
as ‘* useful.’’ 

In making the generalizations, the. answers of the 
children of the two schools were classified both to- 
gether and separately, and tables were made on the 
basis of ‘‘ useful’’ or ‘‘ not useful’’ notions as to the 
uses of money. 


What Was Disclosed 


It was found that, of the 1,283 children reporting, 
sixty-two percent earned money or received an allow- 
ance, or both, in amounts ranging from five cents to 
two dollars per week. Of those who thus received 
money, 57 percent made useful disposition of it ; and 
of the 256 children who found money, 28 percent put 
it to useful purposes, 

A noteworthy characteristic of the answers to the 
question relative to finding money was that 64 percent 
of those who had done so said that they had made an 
attempt to restore it to the loser, and that 82 percent 
of those who had not found money stated that if they 
should do so, they would ‘‘try to find the owner,’’ or 
‘* put it in the paper,’’ if a large amount, or give it to 
the principal or teacher to be restored to the owner. 
These statements may be taken as indicating the hon- 
esty of children in general, and as furnishing a point 
for the explanation of the materialists who look upon 
the child as a little savage, and upon boyhood and 
girlhood as a period of low moral tendencies. 

Of the 967 children who gave specific answer as to 
what they would buy with a dollar if allowed to spend 
it as they please, 62 percent would invest it in useful 
things, such as clothing and books ; 30 percent would 
buy articles not useful; 3 percent would use it for 
benevolent purposes, and 5 percent would buy pres- 
ents for their friends, 

On studying the data of each school separately it 
was found that, of the children of the Knoxville 
school, forty-four percent made useful disposition of 
money ‘‘ earned or given"’ to them, while of the chil- 
dren of the same class in the St. Paul school, sixty- 
nine percent expressed useful disposition. Under 
the classification ‘‘ money found,"’ the useful disposi- 
tion was twenty-four percent at Knoxville and thirty- 
nine percent at St. Paul; while under that of 
‘«spending a dollar as they please,’’ the useful dis- 
position at Knoxville was fifty-four percent and at St. 
Paul eighty-one percent. 
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This average difference of something like twenty- 
five percent in the practical tendencies of the children 
of the two schools is explained largely by the fact that, 
in the St Paul school, a plan of provident savings was 
practised under the supervision of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Associated Charities of that city, and that a 
considerable sum was deposited by the children, who 
invested their savings in stamps and drew the money 
as they desired ; while at Knoxville there was no 
organized plan for encouraging the saving of money 
by children. But Superintendent Smith of the St. 
Paul schools, who himself is of Southern antecedents, 
raised the question that the differences might be due 
to the tendency of Southern people to part with their 
money more readily than do Northern people. Where- 
upon, at his suggestion, another investigation was un- 
dertaken in two other schools of St. Paul. 

These schools had similar environment, excepting 
that the one had a provident savings bank and the 
other had not. The test was made in order to deter- 


mine the advisability of extending the provident sav- 


ings feature to all the schools of the city; and it 
showed that of the children in one of these schools, 
sixty-nine percent made. useful disposition of the 
money earned or given to them, while in the other 
the useful disposition was eighty-nine percent. Under 
the classification ‘‘ money found,’’ the useful disposi- 
tion was fifty-seven percent in the one and seventy- 
ene percent in the other ; while under that of ‘‘spend- 
ing a dollar as they please,’’ the useful disposition 
was seventy-eight percent in the one, and eighty per- 
cent in the other. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the school showing the greater practical tendency was 
the one having the savings bank feature. 

Both studies disclose that children obtaining money 
most easily spend it with much prodigality, while 
those who earn money whether by employment or 
doing service for parents on-pay are most frugal. It 
shows also that, in every case, children are inclined to 
put dollars to better use than smaller amounts. 


An Index to Duty 

The facts disclosed by these investigations serve the 
purpose of pointing out an additional duty to all of us 
as workers in the Lord's vineyard (if we have not 
already discovered it),—the duty of giving influence 
toward stimulating children to observe systematic sav- 
ing. I do not mean by this that we are to turn our 
churches and Sunday-school rooms into commercial 
exchanges : that would be sacrilege. But as pastors 
and Sunday-school teachers we are able to bring such 
influence to bear upon. public school authorities and 
parents as that savings systems may be sustained in 
connection with public schools in general and in ‘the 
home. The accounts of these investigations, as 
first given out, gave an impulse to the establish- 
ment of savings systems, but these efforts are still 
limited. 

Students of child life tell us that the tendencies of 
the child are well fixed before the age of twelve ; that 
the qualities that are dominant in childhood are most 
likely to be strengthened in the stage of youth. Which 
is to say, training, whether mental, moral, religious, 
or provident, must be attended to early, if the most 
possible is to be made of the child ; for each stage of 
child unfoldment prepares for the succeeding stages. 
And, to my mind, it is just as important that.the early 
training of the child include savings and thrift as that 
it include the three R’s and to pray. For, after all, 
the Christ and his church are not very intimately 
known by prodigal individuals, or in homes where 
there is not some degree of thrift. ‘*Those in lim- 
ited or pinched circumstances,’’ says Dr. Haslett in 
‘¢The Pedagogical Bible School,’’ ‘‘do not have the 
same estimate of religion or religious people that they 
who have never known want or suffering or disappoint- 
ment entertain. Affluence and penury tend to develop 
opposite views of religion. The man living in a hovel 
on a back alley is unable to view religion as the 
man living in his palace in the East End or on 
Euclid Avenue views it. The thing is simply impos- 
sible.’’ 

But our effort to stimulate children to practise sys- 
tematic saving will hardly result in many of them as 
men and women becoming rich and living in palaces. 
Few of the great army of religious people live in pal- 
aces ; and very, very few, if any, live in hovels, The 
strength of the church is not in these extremes. 

Environment, however, has much to do with reli- 
gious feeling ; and if church and Sunday-school work- 
ers will give more attention to stimulating tendencies 
to greater thrift on the part of children, the situation 
of the masses will be improved, the future of society 
will be less uncertain, and the church will triumph the 
more easily in winning souls for the Redeemer. 

Fostoria, OnI0. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 8 (: Thess. 5 : 12-24) 





Plan for a 100% Sunday! 
UMMER is a good time to show what can be done 


‘*when everybody is out of town.’’ Of course 

only about one-tenth of a community made up 
of the rich, middie and poor classes are out of town 
at a given moment because of heat or cold, but the 
exodus looks big to us, and we magnify it. But if 
you are leading a Bible class or a Sunday-school, stir 
up the’ brethren to attend something worth their while. 
Here are two postal card methods, the first used 
by a Sunday-school in Tampa, Florida, in June, and 
the other by a young men’s class connected with St. 
John’s Methodist Episcopal Church in New Rochelle, 
New York : 





We had 263 last Sunday. Will you be one to 
make it 300 next Sunday at 


Palm Avenue Baptist Sunday School ? 


We missed you. Hope to see you next 
Sunday sure ! 
J. L. HAMPTON, Superintendent. 
Mrs. L. HALE, Zeacher. 








Sunday, May 23d, will be 100% day 


That is, EVERYBODY ON THE ROLL MUSI BE THERE, 

One absentee will cause a failure ! 

That puts a big responsibility on you. You certainly 
wouldn't be the one to bring disappointment to all your 
class. 

The class voted for ‘‘ 100% day "’ yesterday morning, and 


The Class Means Business 


There will be such a crowd that only the main audito- 
rium will hold us. Come out next Sunday, the 16th, so 
we can perfect plans. 

This is Notice No. 1. You will hear from us again. 

Meantime: SAVE THE DATE! AVOID OUT-OF-TOWN 
ENGAGEMENTS! KEEP WELL! WORK HARD! AND 
PUT IT THROUGH ! 7 

THE. CONQUEST BIBLE CLASS. 


New Rochelle, May ro, 1909. St. John's M. E, Church. 











In both instances the high ideals were almost 
reached, the Conquest class accounting for all but two 
out of the 88 membership. A second card in flaring 
red letters said : ‘‘Final call! Printed in red ink, 
because we are red-hot in earnest! Don't go out of 
town! If company come, bring them along! Keep 
well, work hard! Go to bed early on Saturday night ! 
Get up early on Sunday morning! We meet in the 
big auditorium at 9.30. One absentee will cause 
deep disappointment. But there will not be any 
absentees !"’ 
enterprising class. . 


What a Moody Picnic is Like 


N O religious teacher ever recognized the importance 
of the social and physical side of religious life 
better than did Dwight L. Moody. Therefore 
it is not strange that the Moody Sunday-school of 
the Chicago Avenue Church of Chicago, which he 
founded, should know how to.run the right sort of a 
Sunday-school picnic. On August 11, last year, the 
annual picnic was held at Rock Run Park, forty-two 
miles from Chicago. They thoroughly organized for 
a good time, with Ticket, Train, Game, Orphan, and 
Smile-’em-up Committees, and this is the program 
printed for the occasion : 


BALLOON ASCENSION 
will announce the time of contests 


1. Tandem race. Base- 


ball gloves. Donor, 


Boys, Intermediate Department. 
Julius Haavind. 


2. Ball throwing. “Girls, Intermediate Department. One 
dozen handkerchiefs, Donor, Mrs. E. P. James. 

3. Running race. Girls, Birdies’ Department. Pair of 
shoes. Donor, Miss Anna Paterson. 

4. Running race. Boys, Birdies’ Department. Pair of 
shoes. Donor, R. Schroeder. 

5. Clothespin race. Girls, Advanced Department. Set 
side combs. Donor, Miss Ella Newman, 

6. ‘** Duck off’’ race. Boys, Advanced Department. Foot- 
ball. Donor, C. E. Cook. . 

7. Confusion race. Ladies. Fountain pen. Donor, O. G. 
Coss. 

8. Brick jump. Men. One dozen photos. Donor, W. L. 
Koehue. 

g. Running race. Girls, Primary Department. Silver 
bracelet. Donor, Miss E. Westberg. 

to. Running race. Boys, Primary Department. Base ball. 


Donor, Carl Stark. 


For a Successful Summer Campaign 


C. E. Patterson is the teacher of this 
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11. Clothes-hanging contest. 
Life of D. L. Moody. 
pastor. 

12. Wheelbarrow race. Men teachers or officers. Fancy 
shirts. Donors, Aug. Fry and V. Lindh 

13. Running race. Girls, Juvenile Department. Three 
pair stockings. Donor, Miss Jennie Petterson. : 


Lady teachers or officers. 
Donor, Dr. A. C. Dixon, our beloved 


14. ery | race. Boys, Juvenile Department. Knife, 
Donor, John Harbison. 
15. Shoe race. Girls and boys—free for all. Shoes. 


Donors, J. H. Hunter and C, A. Judsen. 

16. se hop, step and jump. Men. Stick pin. Donor, 
A. F. Gaylord. 

17. Youngest baby on grounds. 
James Weeks. 

18. Backward race. Girls under 18 years. One-half dozen 
handkerchiefs. Donor, Miss Catherine Wesselman. . 

19. 100 yard dash. Men. Hat. Donor, E. Y. Woolley, 
our assistant pastor. 

20. Heaviest woman on grounds. Fan. 
Nelson. 

21. Parent with most children on grounds. 
Donors, Miss Signe Petterson and R. E. Ingmanson. 

22. Oldest ‘‘ Moody ’’ Church member on grounds. A pice 
ture. Donor, Mrs. E. L. Reiner. 

23. Base ball game. Dubs vs. Nubs. Watermelons. 

24. Tugofwar. Men. Watermelons. Donor, T.S. Smith. 

25. Service of song, with testimonies for Christ—In Pavilion 
at 4.30 P. M. 

26. Keep happy all day long. Make some one else happy. 


~ 
In Touch with Bible Class Members 


F a teacher really wants to get in close touch with 

the members of his class, there is a way to do it. 

W. B. Marshall knows how to enlist the summer 

interest in the Marshall Class of the First Congrega- 

tional Church of Everett, Massachusetts, as is shown 
by this copy of a weekly letter to the class : 


Unparalleled for such a hot night was the interest in our 
meeting last Thursday evening. Nearly a hundred men 
from the three classes gathered to hear State Treasurer 
Stevens on our charitable and penal institutions. With the 
closest attention his brilliant and instructive address was 
followed. The sad condition of the state’s criminal, in- 
sane, sick and poor made a dark background, against which 
the kindly, intelligent and business-like conduct of the 
institutions which care for these classes is a bright and 
encouraging example of practical Christianity. Said Mr. 
Stevens, ‘‘In doing this work we are doing what the 
Nazarene would have done.’’ An extremely hearty round 
of applause and a rising vote of thanks evidenced the en- 
thusiastic appreciation of those present. It was voted to 
omit the social meetings for July and August, but to con- 
tinue the Bulletin. Voted to look into the matter of a 
class pin, and committee appointed. 

No vacation. Our class will be in business in its usual 
place all summer, And you will have to try hard to find a 
cooler spot. Mr. French knows his business, and keeps 
the cool air zz and the warm air ow¢. Last Sunday our 
room was, I should say, ten degrees cooler than out of 
doors. A comfortable place, a profitable discussion, a 
friendly crowd. Who would want to miss an hour there? 
We shall close promptly at one. Come and be refreshed. 

Our ball game June 19th with Brown of Somerville on 
Glendale Park was well attended, and a very interesting 
game, but alas, we went down before them, 8 to 5. We 
gained in the last half, but not enough to win. The team 
is improving right along. -Support the team. Go to the 
games. Get acquainted with the players. Make it all 
count for the objects of our class. Game with Pilgrim 
July 3, and Harvard July 5. Meet at Dudley Street 2.30 

- M. unless notice to the contrary is given. 

Temperance reform facts. Lesson of June 27. 1. 
When the saloons close, business improves. ‘+ Coin spent 
for booze cannot buy shoes.’’ 2. No alcohol in any part 
of the Alaska-Yukon Exposition. 3. President Taft is a 
teetotaler. 4. Alcohol in the body, even in minute quanti- 
ties, impairs every faculty. 5. Wilbur Wright, ‘‘ King of 
the Air,’’ is also a tctal abstainer. 6. Riflemen cannot 
shoot as well after taking alcohol as before. Repeated 
tests yield always the same results. 7. In the last three 
years 513 saloons have been voted out of Massachusetts. 
The argument is all one way. Most men who drink admit 
this, How stop? The same way that all sin may be 
stopped. Why not make friends with Jesus Christ? This 
is the only way, but the certain way. He is strong and 
wise and willing to meet every need of every one forever. 
** Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

Next Sunday, July 4, we resume the regular course. 
Acts 15 : 36 to 16:15. Paul’s Second Missionary Jour- 
ney: Antioch to Philippi. This important lesson tells of 
the entrance of the gospel into Europe in its westward 
progress toward us. 

Our lessons the coming weeks are to be fully as interest- 
ing as those just past. Paul is the principal human actor. 
We shall study his second and third missionary journeys, 
carrying the gospel through new cities of Asia Minor and 
over into Macedonia, and Greece; Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, Ephesus, are cities where churches were estab- 
lished. We shall also study some of Paul’s inspired letters 


Baby's cap. Donor, 


Donor, Mrs. Otto 
Half ton coal. 
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Help for everyday living will be found 
We cannot afford to miss any. 


W. B. M. 
< 


Primary and Junior Work 
By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Somewhere I saw some extra verses 
added to our national hymn, “ Ai ** but I cannot trace 
them, and I do not know the name of the author. Can you 
find them for me ?—J. M. C. 


The verses that you are looking for were written by Dr. 
Van Dyke, and are as follows : 


to these churches. 
in all these lessons, 


** T love thy inland seas, 
Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains ; 
Thy canyons, wild and-deep, 
Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 
And rocky mountains steep, 
Thy fertile mains, 


** Thy domes, thy silvery strands, 
Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Afront the West. 
Thy sweet and crystal air, 
Thy sunlight everywhere. 
Oh, land, beyond compare, 
T love thee best.’’ 


MILFORD, Del.—We think that if our session was 
suitable music either by the orchestra or with the piano 

only, that it would assist us in getting the attention of the 
school more eusily and lead to the reverential atmosphere 
which we desire. Could you suggest some music suitable for 
this purpose.—B. J. M. 

The list which follows has been used in a primary de- 
partment with good results, the piano being the only instru- 
ment, while the same list has been used with ‘the main 
school ’’ with several instruments including the piano, The 
music is so well known that it can be easily obtained. 

** Air.’’ Chopin. 

**Swedish Melody.’’ Arranged by J. Hiles. 

** Andante.’’ Mozart. 

*¢ How Great, O Lord.”’ Sir Julius Benedict. 

*¢Evening Hymn.’’ C. T. Steele. 

*¢Choral Prelude.’”?” D. W. Hyde. 

*¢ Prayer’? from ‘* Nachtiager in Granada.’’ 
by J. Low. 

*¢ Meditation.”” C. T. Steele. 

**Offertoire in G.’’ J. L. Bottman. 

Selections from ‘*The Organ’’ published by G. Molin- 
eaux, New York City. 

Selections from ‘‘ Sunday Reading ’’ published by W. A. 
Pond and Co. 


Arranged 





DECATUR, ILL.—In our primary department we have about 
twelve children whose ages range from two ive years. 
What helps can I use for such small children ?—A. F. 

The children under six have provided for them what is 
called the Beginners course of lessons. This was out- 
lined by the International Lesson Committee, and has 
been published by several of the denominational houses. 
I will see that samples are sent you, and trust that the out- 
line and pictures will make the matter clear to you. The 
course is two years in length, and is issued in a quarterly 
form for the teacher, and a Golden Text card is provided 
for the children. This small picture is a facsimile of the 
large picture which is provided for the teacher. I would 
suggest that the large picture should be mounted upon 
cardboard, and if so mounted will last you a long while. 
As the course is to be used over and over again, the mate- 
rial for the teacher is permanent. Of course the small pic- 
tures would need to be renewed for successive classes. If 
many of the children are under four, you will either need 
to simplify the course considerably, or you may find the 
little book, ‘‘Supplemental Lessons for Beginners,’’ by 
Marion Thomas, what you need. This book is 25 cents, 
and can be obtained of The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Do yov think it wise to use a Flag 
Salute each Sunday? I refer to its use in the younger grades 
more particularly. Please give the common form of salute. — 
R. F. 


In the average Sunday-school it should not be necessary 
to have the Flag Salute except on special occasions, such 
as Flag Day, the Fourth of July or the national holidays. 
In some communities, especially in mission schools of for- 
eign children, much more prominence can be and ought to 
be given to patriotic teachings. Wherever used it loses its 
value unless the flag is handled in a reverent manner, and 
the service (for service it should be) is dignified. The 
two forms for the flag salute here given are the common 
forms followed in our public schools and are probably the 
most familiar to the primary and junior children. Many 
people like the use of personal pronoun in the first one, 
though the form here given seems to be the one most com- 
monly used. 

1. ** We give our heads, our hearts, and our hands, to 
our Country. One Country, one Language, one Flag.’’ 

2. **I pledge allegiance to my flag and the republic for 
which it stands. One Nation indivisible with liberty and 
justice for all.”’ 

With either of these the attitude should be erect, the ap- 
propriate motions introduced, if desired, and after the re- 
petition of the words the salute given to the flag. 
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[ Lesson 6. AUGUST 8. PAUL’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE THESSALONIANS 


Golden Text: See that none render unto any one evil for evil; but always follow after that which is good.—1 Thess. 5 : 15 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Do you sometimes wish you knew just how to prepare a Sun- 
day-school lesson for successful teaching in class? Do you 
ever feel at a loss as to just how and where to begin in your 
preparation, and how to carry it through so as to be sure of 
yourself when you face your class? The author of “ The Les- 
son Pilot” has written a leaflet entitled ‘How to Prepare a 
Lesson for Teaching,” giving seven simple but very definite 
steps that lead up to a well-taught lesson. Written to help an 
individual teacher, it has been called for in a form that will 
make it available to many, and is ready in a two-cent leaflet 
that can easily be slipped into the Bible. The teachers in an 
entire school can be supplied at the rate of one cent each for 
fifty or more. 


Getting Started in Class 


OW much of a place in our lives ought ‘‘ self” to 
have? When is it right for us to please our- 
selves just for the sake of pleasing ourselves ? 

How much good should we accomplish by giving self 
for its own sake no place at all in our ae yw or 
actions? These questions are not particularly new, 
but they are always worth considering; and it 1s easy 
to get almost any class interested in discussing them, 
especially if you ask the members to illustrate their 
views by actual or imaginary cases. You are likely, 


moreover, to find a considerable difference of opinion 


on the subject. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


_ Whatever we ought to do about self, we can all 
agree on one thing, that it is always easy to give self 
first place in our thoughts and actions. And it 
always has been easy. When Paul went around 
through the civilized world of his day starting and 
establishing new churches, he found that one of the 
hardest things he had to fight, in the lives of the new 
Christian converts, was their own love of that same 
thing, self, Let us see how he handled the difficulty, 
in the earliest of his letters that we still have. 

A good beginning of the lesson proper can now be 
made by getting the class to review, in the way Miss 
Slattery’s girls did so (second paragraph), Paul's entire 
second missionary journey. Arnold’s Chart (see note 
under the map on this page) in the hands of each 
member of the class is a help in this. Then let the 
facts of Paul's stay in ‘Thessalonica, as studied in the 
third lesson of this quarter (Acts 17: 1-9) be briefly 
rehearsed, following this with a presentation by the 
teacher of the situation in the Thessalonian church, 
as given so fully by President Sanders’ first six para- 

raphs, Professor Riddle’s third paragraph, and Pro- 
essor Ramsay’s first paragraph. 

Paul wrote about many things in his two letters to 
this church, but we are going to study to-day only a 
dozen verses or so from the end of his first letter. 
Let us set down everything that he wanted his Chris- 
tian friends to do. While the teacher or some — 
has paper and pencil in readiness to write, let the 
other members of the class, from open Bibles, call off 
each distinct item of duty that Paul names in these 
few verses. As these are named, they may be more 
fully explained by the following lesson-comments in 
_ these pages: 


Three specific duties of the elders in the early Chris- 
tian churches (Ramsay, 3). 

The meaning of ‘* peace ’’ to an Oriental (Mackie, 1). 

What ‘‘ disorderly’? meant (Riddle, on v. 14,—how often 
we are disorderly, by this standard! See the last half, 
also, of Ramsay’s sixth paragraph). 

Prayer without ceasing explained and illustrated by Mr. 
Ridgway’s fourth paragraph, and the Round-Table fourth 
paragraph, s 

How the Oriental disciplines himself to give thanks 
always (Mackie, 2), Thankful even in suffering (Round- 
Table, last paragraph). 

Still other helpful comments are referred to in ‘‘ Your 
Lesson Questions Answered,’’ on this page. 


An interesting way to test the class, after having 
once gone through with the lesson as_ indicated, 
would be to name the eight hopeless conditions to be 
found in heathendom to-day, which are noted in Mr. 
Pierson’s first paragraph, and ask the class to name, 
one after another, the eight ideals with which Chris- 
tianity would replace these eight evils, as he gives 
them. 

How could any one possibly do all that Paul urges? 
The answer is in the last verse of the lesson. To- 
fessor Ramsay suggests how we mow that God will 
**do it” (last paragraph). 

Could one who gave self a prominent place in life 
carry out Paul’s list of good deeds? Could one who 


gave self any place, for self’s own sake, do so? Just . 


run over the list once more, and test this question by 
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1 Thess. 5 : 12-24. Commit verses 16-18 


12 But we beseech you, brethren, to know them that labor 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish youf; 
13 and to esteem them exceeding highly in love for their work's 
sake. Be at peace among yourselves. 14 And we exhort you, 
brethren, admonish the disorderly, encourage the fainthearted, 
support the weak, be longsuffering toward all. 15 See that 
none render unto any one evil for evil ; but always follow after 
that which is good, one toward another, and toward all. 16 
Rejoice always; 17 ~ without ceasing ; 18 in everything 
give thanks: for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus to you- 
ward. 19 Quench not the Spirit ; 20 despise not prophesy- 
ings; 21 ! prove all things ; hold fast that which is good ; 22 
abstain from every form of evil. 

23 And the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly ; and 
may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, with- 
out blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 24 Faith- 
ful is he thai calleth you, who will also do it. 

1 Many ancient authorities insert duz. % Gr. presence. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

















This map gives an idea, in reduced form, of the clear outline maps 
in “‘ Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings.’”” ‘The Chart shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Sciestonary Journeys—with 
every step of Paul’s travels plainly traced ; in separate columns are 
set down all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time of his letter-writing. Folded between cloth 
board covers, pocket size, 20 cents each, to be had of The Sunday 
School Times Company. < 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 
[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 12,—Who are referred to by ‘them that labor 
among you, and are over you in the Lord’’?? What is 
known about the administration of the church at this time? 
(Riddle ; Ramsay, 1.) 

Verse 13.—What was the work referred to in ‘their 
work’s sake’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 14.—‘*‘ Disorderly ’’—in what respect? (Ramsay, 
6.) Have we any definite record aside from this that some 
were not worthy Christians? (Riddle.) 

Verse 17.—What is the meaning of ‘‘ prav without ceas- 
ing ’’? (Riddle; Ridgway, 4.) 

Verse 19.—What is the meaning of ‘‘quench not the 
Spirit ’’? (Riddle.) ; 

Verse 20.—Was prophesying in common use as a Chris- 
tian gift at this time? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 21,.—‘* Prove’’ in whatsense? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 
next to last paragraph.) 

Verse 23.—What is the meaning of ‘sanctify you 
wholly’?? What distinction is recognized between spirit 
and soul? What coming of Jesus is referred to? (Riddle.) 

Verse 24.—Who is ‘‘he’’? Riddle.) 








each item, if we’re in any doubt. No; self has got to 
die if we would make any attempt to live by the 
standard that was held up for the old Thessalonian 
Christians. And we don't want any lower standard 
to-day, after nineteen Christian centuries, do we? 
We must be a about others and their best in- 
terests all the time if we want to live by Paul’s—and 
Christ’s—principles. But it is the only way to enjoy 
life, as you know every time you havetriedit. That 
is why Paul could say ‘rejoice always,” and ‘‘in 
everything give thanks.” The unhappiest person in 
the world is the person who is always looking out for 
Number One. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

How the churches were organized by Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy (Ramsay, 1). 

A case that was better than returning evil for evil (Ridg- 
way, 2). 

Dr. Burdette’s Home Department article will help us to 
remember how helpless we are, and how much in need of 
other people’s patience. 

The only right way to get even (Howard ; Foster, 5). 

A fine ‘‘ Christian ’’ acrostic for any class to learn (Slat- 
tery, 7). 

How to get the class to teach this lesson themselves, so 
as to avoid the teacher’s having to exhort them (Foster, 
next to last paragraph). 


JULY 24, 19¢9 








The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE.—Thessalonica, the capital of the Roman 
rovince of Macedonia, was at the head of the 
hermaic Gulf. It was an important seaport, 

once called Therma, but renamed by Cassander in 
honor of his wife, the sister of Alexander the Great. 
It is now called Saloniki, and is the most populous 
and thriving city in that region of European Turkey. 

-—The earliest of the Pauline Epis- 
tles, and with the possible exception of the Epistle 
of James, the earliest of the New Testament books. 
It was written from Corinth shortly after Silas and 
Timothy rejoined the apostle there (Acts 18:5; 1 
Thess. 3: 6). The date, according to the chronology 
here accepted, was about the close of A. D. 52. The 
news brought by Silas and Timothy led to expres- 
sions of thanksgiving, and the whole letter is per- 
sonal and practical in its character, but contains an 
important doctrinal passage (4: 13 to 5 : 11), correct- 
ing an error prevalent at Thessalonica. 

The State of the Church.— While the repo-ts of Silas 
and Timothy were, on the whole, favorable, the two 
epistles reveal errors of both doctrine and conduct 
among the Thessalonian Christians. The errors 
were all connected with false views about the Pa- 
rousia, or ‘‘coming,” of the Lord. Paul had evi- 
dently preached about the ‘‘kingdom” at Thessa- 
lenica (Acts 17: 7), and predicted the return of the 
King. But this was misunderstood, as involving loss 
of privilege to believers who died before that return. 
In this epistle ‘this error is corrected. Although in 
chapter 5: 1-3, the time of the day of the Lord is left 
unrevealed, some at Thessalonica claimed that it was 
‘*just at hand” (2 Thess. 2: 2) and the second letter 
was written to warn against this error. It would 
seem that these false views led to misconduct, made 
some ‘‘disorderly.” Fanaticism often accompanies 
such errors. Some ceased to work, became ‘ busy- 
bodies ” (2 Thess. 3: 10-12).. Of this. there are clear 
indications in the present lesson, 

Verse 12.—Them that labor among you, and are 
over you in the Lord: As the epistle is addressed to 
the ‘‘church” (chap. 1), there was an ecclesiastical 
organization, probably made during Paul’s stay there. 
The persons here referred to were ‘‘the elders,” 
called ‘‘bishops” elsewhere, as is now generally 
agreed, In the letter to the Philippians written 
later ‘‘deacons”’ are mentioned, but even if there 
were ‘‘deacons” at Thessalonica, the language here 
used points to leaders in spiritual things. 

Verse 13.—Ffor their work's sake: Their spiritual 
labors were ‘‘in the Lord,” for the benefit of private 
Christians, and for both reasons esteem was de- 
served; compare Hebrews 13: 17. 

Verse 14.—Disorderly: A military term, getting 
out of the ranks. See above. ‘Those who refused to 
work and were ‘‘ busybodies,” would naturally resent 
au.nority. The second epistle uses the same word 
about them, Indeed, every Epistle of Paul, except 
Philippians, contains sharp rebuke. Hence it is a 
great mistake to hold that the churches in apostolic 
times were exceptionally pure in doctrine or practise. 

Verse 17.—Pray without ceasing : Pray regularly, 
and frequently, as a result of a prayerful attitude. 

Verse 19.—Quench not the Spirit; The Spirit’s in- 
fluence is presented asa fire. It could be quenched 
by worldly conduct; but the context here points rather 
to the gifts of the Spirit peculiar to apostolic times. 

Verse 20.—Despise not prophesyings: The def- 
erence is to the gift of prophecy, speaking by direct 
influence of the Spirit, not predicting future events, 
This gift might be despised by putting it below the 
more showy gift of tongues (1 Cor. 14), At Thessa- 
lonica the claim to ‘‘ prophesy” by disorderly men 
may have affected the church. This has happened 
many times since then. 

Verse 21.—Prove all things: Put to a practical 
test these prophesyings, since this is the obvious 
meaning of ‘‘ all things,”—not everything in general. 

Verse 23.—Sanctify you wholly: Not referring to 
Christian perfection, but entirely, that is, in all parts 
of your being: spirit and soul and body: ‘‘Spirit” 
is the higher part of man’s inmaterial nature, and is 
distinguished, not divided, from ‘‘soul” in the New 
Testament. It is not unfallen, an old heresy, but 
needs renewal. It frequently refers, in Paul’s writ- 
ings, to the renewed human spirit in which the Hol 
Spirit dwells.—Az the coming : Greek, ‘‘ parousia,” 
or ‘‘presence.” Also called ‘‘the day of the Lord” 
(v. 2), and prominent in the thoughts of the believers 
at Thessalonica. 

Verse 24.—He that calleth you: In the New Testa- 
ment this‘ calling”’ is usually represented as God’s act. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 8 (1 Thess. 5 : 12-24) 


Advice to a Newly-Formed Church 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE first letter to the con ation at Thessa- 
lonica was written shortly after Paul had set- 
tled in Corinth, upon the arrival of Timothy, 

who had gone back to Thessalonica to discharge some 
urgent duties which Paul’s sudden departure had 
prevented. Among these we may probably reckon 
the appointment of presbyters. he situation at 
Th nica was similar to that in the three Galatian 
cities, Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, from which Paul 
had been suddenly expelled. He himself returned to 
them to give them a constitution by the election of 
presbyters and by other arrangements. He was 
eager to return in the same way to Thessalonica, but 
was prevented by the power of evil; and he sent 
word from Athens to Timothy to go from Bercea to 
Thessalonica and there do what Paul did personally 
in the Galatian cities (Acts 14 : 21f.; 1 Thess. 2f.). 
Silas, we may presume, remained in Beroea for a 
similar purpose, and returned about the same time 
as Timothy. The history as narrated in Acts and 
the references‘contained in the Epistle complete one 
another. 

The earlier part of the letter is concerned with 
matters about which Timothy had brought a report 
to Paul, matters which might not necessarily happen 
in every songregenne but the conclusion is universal 
advice, equally suitable to all persons young in the 
Faith. 

1. You should understand thoroughly the charac- 
ter of the officials who have been chosen to manage 
the church: their duties are threefold, (1) to work in 
the congregation; (2) to rule over and represent it in 
a religious point of view (that is, in the Lord); (3) to 
teach and preach. ‘These duties are not apportioned, 
some to one clan of officials, some to another: each 
official takes part in all three. The officials are to be 
regarded with loving respect and esteem by reason 
of their work,—not simply because of their official 
rank, but because of what they are doing among 


ou. 

That this should be the first point which Paul takes 
up is highly significant. It shows what stress he 
laid on goed administration and good government in 
the church, 

2. In your relations with one another, live peace- 
ably, teach and correct those who do not keep step 
and order in the march of the church, cheer those 
who have lost courage, hold up with your hélp those 
who are weak and likely to fall, but ‘in ‘every case 
make great.allowance for all, and do not be impatient 
with their faults and failings. Never try to revenge 
yourselves on one another by giving evil for evil and 
‘* tit for tat’’; but always try to find opportunities of 
doing good to each other and to all the world. After 
the duty of the congregation to the officials, Paul 
here sums up the duty of the members to one an- 
other: and the whole is an expansion in detail of 
the one universal law ‘‘that ye love one another.” 

It is particularly important that the duty of teach- 
ing, which has just been assigned to the officials, is 
here prescribed for all members of the congregation; 
the Greek word is the same for both officials and 
ordinary persons: the idea had not as yet arisen that 
there existed any separate order of clergy, charged 
with the duty of teaching: every member of the con- 

regation may have occasion to teach and admonish. 
Bae whereas the officials are charged permanently 
and regularly with this duty, the ordinary members 
only perform the duty in special cases, where they 
see a fault or a weakness and are able to correct it. 
The Greek word which is rendered ‘ disorderly” 
contains a metaphor which afterward became widely 
used: the Christian life is the march of the Christian 
army, in which all must keep step and rank unbroken. 
In the last detail which is mentioned it is urged on 
these newly converted pagans that they must seek 
every opportunity of doing a kindness to those out- 
side the church in the pagan world as well as to 
Christians. The old pagan idea was that the bene- 
fits of the common religion ought to be confined to 
those who had the right of membership, and should 
not be given to others, as if there were only a limited 
total so that the share of each would be diminished 
if the number of ey geen was enlarged. 

3. Be always full of the joy of true religion: make 
your life a continuous, uninterrupted prayer: be grate- 
ful in every part of life, for especially desires to 
see in you a spirit of thankfulness. 

4. There has been as yet no allusion to the duty of 
assembling together in public worship. This topie 
is now introduced; but, in consequence of the still 
unregulated and unformed conditions of public wor- 
ship, Paul does not mention the manner and the 
ritual, but only the action of the Divine Spirit in the 
congregation: this action was manifested most in the 
public assembly, but also appeared in other ways, in 
— inspiration of individuals, and in the heart 
of each Christian. The fire of inspiration and enthu- 
siasm should never be damped down by cold treat- 
ment and ridicule or contempt. Especially the in- 
spired utterances which were often heard in those 
early congregations must not be despised. On the 
other hand one must not accept as inspired every 
utterance that was ecstatic and unusual: many of 
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them were the result of mental excitement, not of 
real inspiration: all must be carefully tested before 
they are accepted as caused by the action of the 
Spirit: everything that is good and has stood the test 
should be gras and retained as a permanent pos- 
session for the church. In testing these utterances 
the rule may be confidently followed to abstain from 
and reject every kind of evil: if an ecstatic utterance 
conflicts in any way whatsoever with anything that 
we know to be good, it may safely be dismissed as 
uninspired and resulting from mere mental excita- 
tion. 

This series of rules is concluded with the prayer 
that God, who gives the peace that is invoked for the 
Thessalonians in the — verse, may make them 
perfect and pure in their whole nature, spirit and 
soul and body. The God who has called each of you 
into the church will do this for you: the fact that he 
se — you is the guarantee that he will complete 

is work. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


E AT feace among yourselves (v. 13). Like our 
word ‘‘Home” in the English language, the 
term ‘‘ Peace” has an untranslatable richness 

of meaning in Oriental usage. It occurs constantl 
in salutation as the deepest expression of good will. 
Among the Jews the greeting, ‘‘ May pene be upon 

ou,” calls forth the conventional reply, ‘‘ Let peace 

e upon Israel.” Anything in the condition of peace 
is called complete, ideal, perfect. Peace applies to 
bodily health, quiet of mind, satisfaction from sur- 
rounding circumstances, and all that the heart can 
desire in every relationship of life. The modern care 
of missionary churches, like Paul’s, is largely an 
anxiety to preserve and restore peace. 

In everything give thanks (v.17). ‘* Thanks be 
to God,” ‘* Praise to God,” these are the most fre- 
quently used expressions in Orientalintercourse. In 
sickness and pain, in anxiety and sorrow, inquiry 
brings the invariable reply, ‘‘ Praise God.” On one 
occasion the writer met on the outskirts of Beyrout 
two Druse women, evidently mother and daughter. 
The younger appeared to be a wife who had been 
dismissed by her husband in a fit of temper, and as 
she went toward the frigid welcome in the old home, 
and thought of the little child, or children, she had 
left ‘behind her, she was in such bitterness of spirit 
that she did not think of veiling her face as she 

assed me. The tears were flowing down her cheeks, 
ut as she walked along she kept slapping her open 
hand on her mouth as if to keep back rebellious 
words, and saying rapidly, ‘‘Lord, I thank thee, 
Lord, I thank thee, I thank thee.” In the Jewish 
prayer-book a list of eighteen thanksgivings is pre- 
sented for daily repetition, and beside these a form 
of Hebrew words is supplied as an ascription of 
raise for various occasions, such as the returning 
estivals, the Sabbath day, the new moon, when eat- 
ing or drinking, tasting fruit or vegetables, smelling 
fragrant barks, spices, plants, and oils, when hear- 
ing thunder, seeing lightning, or when meeting any 
man eminent in sacred or secular learning. 


BEeyroutT, SYRIA. 
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A Missionary to His Converts 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE ideals of life pictured by the apostle in this 
letter are impossible to self-made men and 
women. Notice the contrast between these 

Christian ideals and the actual conditions found in 
heathen Jands. Love for leaders—in place of fear or 
hatred; peace—in place of war; patience and help- 
fulness to the weak and erring—in place of tyranny or 
indifference; returning good for evil—in place of evil 
for evil; joy—in place of despair; unceasing prayer 
—in place of empty ceremonies ; thankfulness for 
everything—in place of a greedy desire for favors; 
abstinence from evil—in place of participation in 
every form of sin. 

But who is able to follow such pertect advice? 
Certainly not the recent converts from heathenism, 
whether they live in Thessalonica or in Africa. Nor 
are other Christians, whether they live in Asia or 
in America. Those who know their weakness de- 
spair of being able to reach such perfection. The 
missionary gives the secret of success in his closin 
words: ‘‘ Faithful is he that calleth you, who will 
also do it.” WHere is the difference between Chris- 
tianity and even the best of other religions. 

A young Booddhist student in Japan, who had 
fallen into sin, and had lost his position and self- 
respect, was eager to gain power over his appetites. 
He visited various Booddhist temples, and told his 
troubles. ‘‘I can help you,” said a priest; ‘ kneel 
before Booddha with your thumbs together, and re- 
main motionless for three hours. Then you will be 
able to resist temptation.” The young man did as 
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he was told, but went away-to fall into worse sin 
than before. For two years he groped for help, and 
then heard of the Saviour who cleanses and em- 
powers. He believed and yielded his life to Christ, 
who helped him to overcome. To-day that young 
man is secretary of the Osako Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

Will God, then, do all our fighting for character 
and success? Nay, verily! A little girl was discov- 
ered by her mother lying in the path, and was asked 
why she lay there. ‘I falled down,” she replied, 
**and prayed God to pick me up, but he doesn’t do it 
very quick.” It is the glory of Christianity that it is 
areligion neither of fatalism nor of false expectations. 

~ BRooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Be Good to the Men.—Ze longsuffering toward 
all (v. 14). The Authorized Version has it, ‘‘ Be 

tient toward all men.” And, girls, this is for you. 

ever forget for a single instant as long as you live 
that the ‘‘men folks” are continually on the firing 
line in this battle of life. You little dream what 
blows they get and what wounds they carry. Never 
nagaman. Never whineathim. Of eiares, bo Gpeen't 
wipe his feet, nor hang up his clothes, nor put 
things away, nor shut the doors and drawers. Dear 
me, you didn’t think you were marrying an ‘old 
maid,” did you! Nag & Whine is the firm that runs 
most of the divorce mills. Yes, I think this is what 
Paul meant,—for was he not a man? The Revised 
Version says, ‘‘ admonish,” *‘ encourage,” ‘* support.” 
Colossians 3 : 16 to 4: 6 tells how. Also how to come 
fort (2 Cor. 1: 4). So, girls, be good to us when we 
come indoors. There is only a fight, with hard 
knocks for us, out in the world. 


Listen to Your Wife.—Zvi/ for evil (v.15). How 
many operate on that plan,—honest, now? ‘* Dog 
eat dog.” Kentucky feuds. No end but annihila- 
tion—or salvation. Old Testament (Lev. 19 : 18). 
New Testament (Rom. 12:17). Overcome evil with 
good. ‘Transmute enemies to friends with the elixir 
of love. Before my Sunday-school days I used to be 
in politics. One night after a meeting where I had 
spoken and I had gone to bed, two men stood in front 
of my residence and profanely called me all the bad 
names there are in a rum-bottle. Out of bed and 
into my clothes, grabbing a base-ball bat, took but a 
few seconds. But my wife grabbed me and made me 
—— ‘*not todo anything rash.” So in order to 

nd out who they were for arrest on the morrow, I 
= down the street and met them undera gas- 
light. They were too drunk to know me. One was 
a worthless painter, and the other was a tough car- 
penter from Slater's Slabbing Mill. By morning 
my ire had been slept away and nothing was 
done. A little while after that I started the Iron 
Rose Bible Class, and somehow these fellows got 
into it. Both were led into the kingdom. he 
— became one of my best teachers at the 

ock Run mission, and is to-day one of Coates- 
ville’s best Christians. The carpenter has gone 
home to glory. What a mistake I would have made 
= that old base-ball bat! Moral: Listen to your 
wife! 


** Glory! Hallelooyer!"*—Rejoice always (v. 16). 
Just wish I could,—don’t you? But there are people 
who can—just a few. Paul was a great rejoicer. or 
bubbles up out of what we are, and doesn’t trickle 
down from where we are. A blue Christian—well, 
did you ever see a blue rose? Acid or something. 
An infidel has just said, ‘‘ Christians don’t believe 
their religion or they would be the happiest folks on 
earth.” Old Billy Bray, after he was converted, 
named his right leg ‘* Glory,” and his left leg ‘‘ Hal- 
lelooyer.” As he would go along, you could hear 
him singing, ‘‘ Come, Glory,” ‘‘ Come, Hallelooyer,” 
with every step. Some day, when you are out ona 
tramp, try it and see what a difference it makes. 
Gibbud and his wife put their heads into their empt 
flour-barrel and sang, ‘* Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow” (Rom, 12: 12; 2 Cor. 8 : 2). 


Pockets Full.— Pray without ceasing (v. 17). How? 
‘‘ That boy is eating all the time!” If you will go 
through his pockets, you will find how he can do it. 
You just have your right-hand pocket ful) of thanks- 
giving, and your left-hand pocket full of praise, and 
the angels will say, ‘‘ That fellow is praying all the 
time.” The way to rejoice always is to pray without 
ceasing. I havecarried the photographs of my loved 
ones pasted upon the inside of my watch. Yet I have 
been so engrossed in business all day that my mind 
never mentioned them. But, dear me, was it not for 
them and for them alone I was working so hard and 
striving so untiringly ? That is love without ceasing. 
When God becomes the object of our love, and we 
live for him, that is prayer without ceasing. ‘To me 
ave is more an attitude of my soul than anything 

have to say. In fact, sometimes I don’t know 
what to say, and I just fall back on Luke 18 : 13. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LI. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year's lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


For the Father’s Murderers.— See ‘hat 
none render unto any one evil for evil; but 
always follow after that which is good 
= Text). Mrs, Lydia Lord Davis of 

avenna, Ohio, is the widow of one of the 
martyred missionaries of Shansi, her husband 
being one of the Boxer victims. Mrs, Davis 
returned to the United States later. Ina 
letter to the Rev. S, L. Baldwin, she writes : 
**[ send a draft for $5.37 for the famine suf- 
ferers in Shansi. My little son collected the 
money, and was glad to doit. I thought it 
would be a. great lesson to him in forgive- 
ness, and to return good for evil,’’ etc. 
“Surely this is a Christlike spirit that a child 


should seek to help those who murdered his | 


father. If the widow and son of one who 
gave his life for the work can so forgive, 
their beautiful example should not be with- 
out effect on others.—A/fary B. Chipman, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, From The Chris- 
tian Herald. 


The Secret of Succeeding.—Se /ong- 
suffering toward all(v. 14). ‘I remem- 
ber,’’ says John Wesley, ‘* hearing my father 
say to my mother, ‘ How could you have the 
patience to tell that blockhead the same 
thing twenty times over?’ ‘ Why,’ said she, 
‘if I had told him but nineteen times, 1 
should have lost all my labor.’ ’’—/. /. 
Gever, Buffalo, N. Y. 


What Wins the Fight.—2e longsuffering | 


toward all... pray without ceasing (vs. 14, 
16). I am discouraged sometimes at the 
amount of money we are putting into Utah. 
Our little schools and chapels make such a 

- beggarly showing on our reports, that I am 
sometimes tempted to think it is a hopeless 
proposition; but it is not, 

Kalph Waldo Emerson somewhere speaks 
of the experiments made at West Point to 
test the strength of guns. He said that 

Colonel Buford ordered the pieces of artillery 
fired once, twice, ten times, twenty times, in 
rajid succession,—fifty times and a hundred 
times. At the hundredth shot the gun ex- 
ploded. Mr, Emerson asks which discharge 
burst the gun, and his answer is ‘* Every 
charge.’’ When finally the great super- 
stition between the Rockies and the Sierras 
shall be broken to pieces, it shall be every 
lesson taught in the chapel school-houses, 
every sermon preached in the chapels, every 
bit of work done in all the years of the past, 
that will have contributed to the result until 
the accumulating energy of a generation of 
self-sacrificing work for Christ shall have 
brought on a detonation which shall be heard 
across the land, and the giant superstition 
shall fall. There is nothing too hard for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. So I say to you that 
on Indian Reservations, in mining camps, in 
newly built cities, and in the Mormon fanati- 
cism, there is a resistance that only patient 
work and faith in God Almighty and the 
combined energies of the church of Christ 
are going to overcome.— W7// the contributor 
of thisillustration send his name and address 
to the Editor of The Sunday School Times ? 


Lamed by Too Little Exercise.— Rejoice 
always; pray without ceasing (v. 16, 17). 
Overtaking a young Hercules of a policeman 
the other day, I commented on his stature, 
and asked if the police were required to ex- 
ercise regularly in the gymnasium. ‘An 
hour once a week,’’ he answered, ‘just 
enough to make a man’s bones sore.’’ We 
agreed that this was a piece of folly; that 
only daily drill was really beneficial. It is 
the hour a week of Christian drill that ails 
many Christians, They attend one service 
in seven days, and that is the beginning and 
ending of their Christian gymnastics. They 
practise just enough to make them sore. 
What they need is knee-drill three times a 
day, seven days in a week.—Charles E. 
Chandler, Columbus, Ohio. Editorial in 
The Western Christian Advocate. The prise 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Danger in Looking Down.— Rejoice a/- 
ways; pray without ceasing (v. 16, 17). 
Did you ever notice that any one afflicted 
with ‘*blues,’’ usually walks or sits with 
down-cast eyes? A traveler, once fording 
the Susquehanna on horseback, became so 
dizzy as to be near losing his.seat. Suddenly 
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he received a-blow under his chin from a 
hunter, who was his companion, with the 
words, ‘*Look up!’’ He did so, and re- 
covered his balance. Looking on the turbu- 
lent waters endangered his life, and looking 
up saved it. Looking on ourselves, our 
wants, our cares, our disappointments, causes 
us to become spiritually dizzy. Looking up, 
unto God in prayer, who will according to 
promise, ‘‘supply all our need,’’ will help 
us to ‘rejoice evermore.’’—Mrs. Maud 
Trumbull, Toledo, Ohio. 


** If This Prayer is Answered.” —/ray 


| without ceasing (Vv. 17). I have somewhere 





| read that the Rev. Philip Henry, after pray- 


ing for two of his children who were danger- 
ously ill, said: ** If the Lord will be pleased 
to grant this my request, I will not say as the 
beggars at our door used to do, ‘I’ll never 
ask anything of him again; but, on the con- 
trary, he shall hear oftener from me than 
ever; and I will love God the better as long 
as I live.’’"—7he Rev. J. 7. Whitley, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


give thanks (v. 18). Robert is a very affec- 
| tionate child. Sometimes, after his mother 
‘has punished him, he says with quivering 
lips, ‘* ‘Thank you, mama, for trying to make 
| Robert a good boy.’’ If children of the 
Heavenly Father would look up and say, ‘I 
| thank thee,’’ while yet the lips were quiver- 
| ing, how rich the bitter experiences of life 
| would become.— Zmma Younglove, Ven- 
| ura, Cal. . 


| Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


T SEEMS that this lesson, the precepts 
of which if obeyed would make us 
so perfect our best friends wouldn’t 

recognize us, provides for the greatest con- 

| sideration for the ‘‘unruly,’’ the ‘‘ feeble- 
minded,’’ the ‘* weak,’’ the people who try 
our patience, and the people who deal with 
us evilly. It is simply implied that we are 
strong and patient and good and intelligent 
and law-abiding, and there isn’t much said 
about ‘*us.’’? We are only about what we 
ought to be. After the best we can do, we 
are ‘*unprofitable servants.’? We haven’t 
added to God’s dominion; we haven’t in- 
creased his greatness; we haven’t even 
‘‘earned’’ anything. All we are going to 
receive from him will be free gifts. We 
haven’t even ‘‘earned’’ our wages. Our 
‘*wages’’? ‘*The wages of sin is death, 
but the free gift of God—is eternal life.’’ 
Burdensome servants we are. We don’t 
even earn our keep. We pray ‘‘Give us 
our daily bread.’’ Everything we ask God 
for we ask as a gift. 

It helps us to be patient with these weak 
ones when we remember how helpless we 
are. When I was a boy, reading ‘* Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ many times, I was always 
very impatient with the learners and cling- 
ers who appeared to me to be nothing but 
burdens upon the strong pilgrims. I grew 
very tired of ‘* Feeble-mind,’’ old ‘‘ De- 
spondency,’’ ‘*Little Faith,’’ ‘*Much 
Afraid,’’ the pilgrims who limped and wept 
along the way, and kept everybody else 
back. I had been a man—that is to say, I 
had been old enough to vote—a good many 
years before I understood that the church of 
God was organized for these very pilgrims. 
A fighting man like Christian might make 
the pilgrimage alone; a strong-hearted pil- 
grim like Faithful would naturally walk with 
Christian ; and a singing pilgrim like-Hope- 
ful would select such a comrade. But Chris- 
tiana and Mercy and Patience and the chil- 
dren and the cripples—why, the Interpreter 
sent Great Heart along with them. And 
Stand-fast, and Valiant-for-Truth, and old 
Honest. Did the weak and crippled have 
to ‘*keep up’’ with these Christien athletes ? 
No indeed; the sprinters had to saunter 
along with the slow. And that really made 
their pilgrimage far pleasanter than it would 
have been had they tried for records every 
day. Poor old Feeble-mind, when he joined 
the pilgrims he told them what a burden he 
would be: ‘*I shall be offended and made 
weak at that which others can bear. I shall 
like no laughing,’’—now just see what a 
time I nave with him,—** I shall like no gay 
attire,’’—what a weariness he is to the young 
pilgrims,—‘‘I am offended at that which 
others have a liberty to do.’”” And we have 
to go ona pilgrimage with this man. . Well, 
that’s why God made you strong. 

I think it ‘lias taken-about -all: my life to 








Thanking for the Hurt.—/# everything | 
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learn patience with other people. Whenwe ! let people know that we shall not go down 


are young and strong.and fleet of foot-and 
clear of vision and strong to resist tempta- 
tions and to carry burdens, it irritates us to 
be compelled to wait on the slow, the timid, 
the simple, the weak. We believe in the 
moon ‘or the offender, the scourge and the 
nout for the lawbreaker, the stocks for the 
unruly, the rod for the fool’s back. Oh, if 
the good Lord would only let us deal with 
them, we’d soon enough call down fire from 
heaven and tame this rebellious village. 
Elijah’s the man for us. Burn ’em up! 

But after our own feet have slipped a few 
times,—that is to say, a few score times, in 
a plain way; after we have crawled out of 
the mire, draggled with shame, once, and 
again, and again, and a few more times; 
after we have thanked God for the kindly 
cover of darkness, and dreaded the revealing 
iight of day; after we have made mistakes 
that would shame a feeble-minded child; 
after we have brooded over our sins with 
heartache and headache, one day and an- 
other day, and many more days; after we 
have learned why, in the prayer of prayers, 
‘**Forgive us our debts’’ comes right after 
‘** Give us this day our daily bread’’! When 
we went past the stocks, once upon a time, 
it was an easy thing for us to stoop and pick 


'up a faded carrot labeled ‘‘Serves him 


right’’ and hurl it at the helpless sinner 
fastened in the notches of public condemna- 
tion, neck, wrist, and ankle. But after we 
have sat there once or twice, and have taken 
the slings and arrows of criticism and scorn, 
there comes an ache in the heart worse than 
a ‘**crick’’ in the back the next time we 
stoop for a missile. 

But Jesus never did and never thought a 
wrong thing. His life was sinless and holy. 
How, then, had he all this infinite patience 
with us human sinners? Ah, well; in allour 
afflictions he was afflicted. He bore all our 
sins. He carried all our sorrows, Sinless, 
he bore the sin of the world. That would 
have made us terrible for vengeance. It 
made him infinite in patience, 


PASADENA, CAL. 


Lesson Home-Readings 


Paul's instructions to 
M.—t Thess. 5 : 12°24 . { the ‘Thessalonians 
‘T.—Heb. 13 :7-17.. .. . . Love to teachers 
W.—2 ‘Thess. 3. :6-16, Caution against disorder 
‘T.—Rom. 12: 10-21 . . . . Doing good to all 
F.—Luke 18 :1-8 . ..... Constant prayer 
S.—Isa. 25:1-9...... . . Thankfulness 
S.—Phil. 4: 1-9 . . ‘* Think on these things’’ 


% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee for the clear light from thy Word 
on our daily path. When the confusion of our 
unworthy longings, our mean and narrow mo- 
tives, would cause us to be disloyal to thee, thy 
Word points the — way to service. Help us, 
we pray thee, to hate evil and to cleave to the 
good so strongly that we shall have no evil gifts 
to render miserable those to whom we are 
tempted to bring evil word or deed. Take 
away from us, we beseech thee, the passion for 
squaring accounts in the same coin with those 
7 have used us despitefully, and may gentle- 
ness and fairness, gratitude and generosity, be 
our purpose and practise without ceasing. In 
Jesus’ name, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Did you ever notice 
how easy it is to get even with one who has 
wronged you? Tom has broken your base- 
ball bat, and you are bound to break his—to 
get even. Some one has played a mean joke 
on you, and you must get even. You can. 
You can think up and carry out a mean joke 
onhim. So yougeteven. But there is one 
trouble about all this. In order to get even, 
you have got to get down. Here are two 
lines on the blackboard : 





GOOD 
EVIL 














You can’t get even with evil unless you 
get down where evil is, and do evil deeds 
yourself. Some one thinks there’s another 
way? Bring evil up to good? Very well. 
But you can never do that by writing evil on 
the good line, by doing wrong yourself. 
Let’s not try to get even in the old, hot- 


to do wreng, ‘but~shall-do our best to follow 
the line of right. May God fielp us to level 
up, and not to level down ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Love divine, all love excelling."’ 

‘** Prayer is the soul's sincere, desire."’ 

‘** Lord, it belongs not to my care." 

‘* Who.trusts in God, a strong abode."’ 

**"To-day the Saviour calls." 

“* Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?”’ 

‘*O Lord of heaven and earth and sea.”’ 

‘*Stand up, and bless the Lord." 
(References in papentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 15 : 1-5 (16: 1-4. 22: I-4.). 

Psalm 9 : 1, 5-8 (10:1, 5-8. 14 : 1-4). 

Psalm 5 : 1-6 (5 : 1-5.- 8 : 1-4). 

Psalm 34 : 7-9 (47: 1-3. 70: 1-3). 

Psalm 119 : 19-24 (173 : 19-24. 244: I-5). 





Graded Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HEN mother asked little Dora to look 
over a box of berries for supper, ‘she 
seemed to know just how to do it,— 

to choose only those that were good. The 
others she threw away with the stems, for 
nobody would want to eat bad berries, would 
they? It’s a good rule to choose only those 
which are good, isn’t it? 

Did you ever watch mother making a cake, 
and notice how carefully she breaks each 
egg separately ina cup? Why does she do 
that? Ofcourse she wants to use only eggs 
which are good. If people are so careful to 
use only the good berries and-the good eggs, 
I wish children were always as careful about 
using only the words that are good. 

A group of boys had been. playing marbles. 
When the school bell rang. Henry grabbed 
‘up the whole lot, put them in his pocket, 
and started to run off with them. My, how 
angry the other boys were, and what awful 
words they said, just because they were angry! 

I think Henry only meant to tease them, 
for in a moment he stopped running, and 
held out all the marbles in his hand, so that 
each boy could take those which were his. 
Then the boys felt ashamed for speaking as 
they did. 

No matter what happens, it is always bet- 
ter to use only words that are good. That 
was Paul’s way, and more than that, it was 
his rule after he became a Christian to do 
only those things which were good. He 
wanted to help others to live that way, too. 
That is why he spent his time traveling about, 
teaching and, preaching about Jesus, because 
** He went about doing good.”’ 

No matter whether he was beaten, or put 
in prison, or stoned, or driven away from 
cities, Paul made up his mind to ‘ Ever fol- 
low that which is good.’’ (That clause is a 
sufficient Golden Text for a primary class. ) 

One time Paul wrote that in a letter to 
some people called Thessalonians, in whose 
city he had tried to teach. (Find their name 
and the text under to-day’s picture.) A 
few weeks ago we learned how Paul and 
Silas visited Thessalonica, and for three Sab- 
baths Paul talked to them in their synagogue. 
While some believed, others were angry, and 
hunted for them in Jason’s house, but did 
not find them, becaus. friends hurried Paul 
and Silas away by night to Bercea. They 
taught in the synagogue there until the Jews 
in Thessalonica heard of it and followed to 
make trouble. Again Paul was sent away by 
night, but without his friends, Silas and Tim- 
othy. He went to Athens to wait for them, 
and afterward to Corinth, where he found 
his new friends, the tentmakers, Aquila and 
Priscilla, with whom he made his home. 

When Silas and Timothy came they 
brought good news from the Christians;whom 
Paul had helped in Thessalonica. I think 
it is Timothy who is telling Paul all about it 
in the picture. Paul was so pleased that he 
sat down and wrote a letter to cheer them 
up and encourage them. (Let the children 
pick out the paper, pen, ink, etc., in the 
picture.) Some of the letteris so easy that I 
think you would like to write it, too. It is 
quite long in the Bible (show it), but I will 





tempered way, but rather by our forgiving | write the short, easy sentences on the board 
spirit,- quiet-patience,.and gentle, strength, |.for you to copy. ..The children who are six 




















LESSON FOR AUGUST 8 


years old may write the first two lines and 
the shortened text; those seven years old 
may write four lines and the text; those 
eight years old may write it all. (Distribute 
pads of r and pencils, or let several chil- 
dren write one sentence each on the board.) 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


** Rejoice always."’ 
‘* In everything give thanks.” 
‘* Be patient toward all.’’ 
** Pray without ceasing,”’ 
** Be at among yourselves." 
** Hold fast that which is ¢ 
** Ever follow that which is goed.” 
$ Your true friend, 
’ PAUL. 
The text makes me think of our little verse— 


** Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can, 
In every way you can, 
In every place you can, 
And just as long as you can."’ 


Home work: Cut and fold an envelope. 
On the outside write *‘ Paul’s Letter,” and 
on the inside the text, ‘‘ Ever follow that 
which is good.”’ 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: A good teacher now and 
then must give his PUPILS an oppor- 
tunity to * preach,” 

We had much better success in sketching 
the map of the second journey and locating 
the cities this week. One of the girls read 
her paragraphs on Paul at Corinth, the others 
suggesting additions, etc. I then traced 
Paul’s journey from Corinth to Ephesus, and 
from there to Antioch. I led them to im- 
agine the joy of his friends at seeing him 
again after an absence of more than two and 
one-half years and a journey of more than 
two thousand miles. I asked them to men- 
tion some of the things he would probably 
relate to the church in giving an account of 
his journey. They did well with this. I 
said we would leave Paul for the present 
with his friends at Antioch at the end of the 
second journey. 

Our lesson for to-day I told them was 
taken from Paul’s letter to the Thessalonians, 
They told me what had happened at Thessa- 
lonica. (Lesson 3 assigned.) I named in 
the probable order of their writing the epis- 
tles in the New Testament written by Paul 
(see Notes on Open Letters in The Sunday 
School ‘Times of July 17). I said I had a 
hectographed list of these letters I should 
like to have them learn, and told them some 
interesting facts about the sending of mail 
in those days. 

Now, I said, I am ready for the ‘ser- 
mons ’’ on these strong, true words of advice 
which Paul wrote to the Thessalonian friends 
he so longed to see. (I had asked different 
girls to talk from one to three minutes on 1 
Thessalonians 5 : 13, 14, 15, 21, 22, and 24.) 

I was surprised and greatly pleased with 
the theughts expressed by the girls. The 
class seemed to like the idea, and suggested 
that we have more lessons this way. The 
thoughts on ‘‘ Be at peace among yourselves,”’ 
‘¢ See that no one renders evil for evil,’’ and 
‘¢ Faithful is he that calleth you,’’ were es- 
pecially good. 

It seemed, I said, as if Paul longed to 
have these Christians just ferfec?, and, as he 
was writing, one thing and then another 
which he felt sure they ought to do came to 
him, and then, when he realized all he had 
asked of them, and how hard it would be, 
to give them courage he added the last verse, 
reminding them that God is faithful, and w7// 
give, and can give, all the help he has prom- 
ised. 

I gave each girl a card which I said I had 
arranged to help them remember some of the 
things said by Paul in this first letter. The 
cards were hectographed, the first letter a 
capital, as follows : 


C ease not to pray. 

Hold fast the good. 

R ejoice always. 

I n everything give thanks. 

S ee that none renders evil for evil. 

T hat which is good always follow. 

I n love esteem those that labor among you. 

Abstain from every form of evil. 

N ow we exhort you, brethren, encourage 
the faint-hearted, support the weak. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class: 1%. Write a paragraph on the 
close of the second journey, leaving Paul at 


(x Thess. 5 : 12-24) 





Antioch. 2. Be ready to tell one fact about 
each city visited during the second journey. 
Learn the names of epistles in the hecto- 
graphed list. Read Acts8 to 20 (if you have 
time). Zo special girls: 1. We left Paul at 
Antioch ; explain his presence at Ephesus. 
(Reference book.) 2. Tell what you can 
about Ephesus. 3. Who was Apollos? 
(Clipping.) 4. What is meant by the school 
of Tyrannus? (Reference.) 5. What is 
meant by ‘‘magical arts’’? (Reference 
book. ) 


FircHsurG, Mass, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C.. Foster 


Y NOTES are made up of what I 
should have done had I taught the 
lesson—for absence from my class 

deprived me of this privilege. It was clear 
to me that my preparation needed especially 
to take into consideration the interests of 
boys. So I set down}in their order the ele- 
ments of Paul’s exhortation, thus: 

1. To know them which labor among you, 
etc. Isthe minister any different from any 
other man? Probably varying opinions. 
Well, he is highly honored in being set aside 
just to teach folks about God, and we should 
respect his high office, and respect him be- 
cause he holds such an office. I believe it 
must hurt our Heavenly Father to talk ill 
about his ministers. 

2. Be at peace among yourselves. Say, 
how many does it take to make a quarrel? 
At least two. But how many does it take 
to bring peace? Well, one of those two 
can do itif he’ll just stop quarreling. Indeed, 
peace is often brought about or maintained 
by the attitude of one person in a group. 
Don’t imagine because there is only one of 
you, you don’t countmuchfor peace. You 
may be just the one who can bring peace out 
of trouble. 

3. Verse 14.—Pretty hard for boys. I be- 
lieve there are other verses on which I’d 
rather put the emphasis. 

4- Verse 15 fits boylife, It’s a good place 
for illustrations—the best ones probably sup- 
plied by the boys themselves. How many 
of you fellows.‘‘have it in’’ for some other 
boy? Going to get even, are you? Well, 
suppose you do, will you feel any better 
then? Think back to the last time you 
‘‘got even.’’ Was it such a pleasant tri- 
umph after all? There is a fine way to 
** get even ’’—-Matthew 7: 12. 

5. Verse 16.—Real religion is cheerful. 

6. Verse 17.—A good chance for an ex- 
planation of the spirit of prayer, whereby a 
man may approach God in communion at 
any time, anywhere. 

7. Verses 18-23.—Not very clear to a boy. 
See explanations (Riddle, etc.). 

8. Verse 24.—Here is the secret of it all: 
you and I are not to reach all this height of 
perfection in our own strength. We can 
draw on the infinite source of strength. He 
calls us; he wants us; he will uphold us. 

I’m a little anxious about this lesson, for 
boys are not particularly keen to be exhorted. 
Therefore I should not exhort at all. How 
would it do to separate the class into two 
sections, and let one group set out to de- 
scribe an imitation Christian, and the other 
a real Christian ; then see how many of these 
eight points are found to be covered in the 
description of the real Christian. 

Some such simple method will relieve the 
lesson somewhat of the exhorting element, 
which is hard on boys. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. Where had Paul been before he came 
to Ephesus? 2. Who taught Apollos the 
** way of God’’? 3. What was John’s bap- 
tism called? 4. How long did Paul remain 
in Ephesus? 5. To whom did he preach 
beside the Jews? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
First and Second Thessalonians 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (I and 2 
Thess. ) 


HEN Paul was forced to leave Mace- 
donia and go to Athens and Corinth, 
he left behind him a group of churches 

which were very loyal and full of determina- 
tion, but inexperienced. The church mem- 
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bership had been mainly recruited from work- 
ing people who had been pagans. They were 
in need of every type of instruction, and had 
many perplexing problems. 

Paul had sent Timothy to Thessalonica in 
order to be assured of the welfare of the 
church in that city. His messenger rejoined 
him at Corinth with news which caused Paul 
to sit down very promptly and write to the 
church a letter of advice, encouragement 
and warning,—our First Thessalonians. In 
this letter he expressed his recognition of 
their zeal and fidelity, and recalled to their 
minds his disinterested ministry among them, 
the enthusiasm with which they received his 
words, and the steadiness with which they 
had persevered against all Sapeeiee, His 
own anxiety had been changed into gladness 
and assurance, He then advised them to 
strive to maintain high standards of conduct, 
being satisfied with nothing less than the 
greatest attainment. 

Some of them had been grieving over the 
death of friends who were believers, because 
they supposed that these would be deprived 
of the joy of welcoming their Lord when he 
should appear. Paul declared that on that 
day all believers, dead or living, would be 
on an equality. 

This letter was misunderstood by some, so 
that Paul had to supplement it by Second 
Thessalonians, in which he declared that 
many mysterious things must happen before 
the Coming could take place, and that the 
first duty duu Christian was to be faith- 
ful to his everyday obligations. 

These two letters are the earliest from 
Paul’s pen that have been preserved, but 
they do not read like the experimental direc- 
tions of a tyro. Paul wrote out of a rich 
and vital experience. His dominant thought 
is suggested by his characteristic expressions 
‘‘imitate’’ and ‘‘abound.’’ They were to 
live at their highest level, satisfied with 
nothing less than their own best attainment. 

The chief trouble in the Thessalonian 
church was the disproportionate stress it was 
placing upon the coming of Christ. They 
looked forward to it as something to be ex- 
pected at any day, and literally lived a week 
ata time. This was unhealthy, tending to 
make ordinary duty seem trivial, Paul re- 
called them to their real responsibilities. 
He declared to them that they should always 
be ready for the Lord’s coming, but that the 
best way of preparation was to live every 
day a life of soberness, active brotherly kind- 
ness, and of business diligence. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the ‘successful 
conduct of a Bible class, and giving the names and 
prices of reference works bearing on the current les- 
sons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

The articles on ‘‘ First and Second Thes- 
salonians’’ in the Bible Dictionaries are ex- 
cellent. There is no better Commentary 
than Adeney’s in the New-Century Bible 
(Frowde). 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 

THE LESSON, 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for 
discussion, the themes in which adults will be in- 
terested. It is intended to afford hints for a variety 
of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The real theme of Paul in these letters is 
‘‘Living at One’s Highest Level.”” He 
wanted his disciples to ‘‘ abound,”’ 

Pauls Thankfulness. For what qualities 
manifested by the Thessalonians was he 
thankful ? 

Their Christian Life. UHow had the 
Thessalonians clearly exhibited their change 
from paganism ? 

His Advice. What practical methods of at- 
taining completeness of religious experience 
did he suggest? 

Their Anxiety, Why were they sotroubled 
over the death of some of their number ? 
How did Paul meet this feeling ? 

The Parousia. What did Paul declare, 
in 2 Thessalonians, must occur before the 
Second Coming could take place ? 

Their Duty. For what did Paul say that 
God had chosen the Thessalonian Christians ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEK’s 
LEsson. 

[For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to 

members of the class.]} 

1. How much of Christianity was lacking 
in the instruction given by John the Baptist, 
such as Apollos and the ‘‘ certain disciples ’’ 
had? 2. How widespread was Paul’s work 
with the school of Tyrannus as headquar- 
ters? 3. What sort of difficulties were most 
likely to confront him at Ephesus? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Children at Home 





Little Boy Who Didn’t Like 
to Take a Nap 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE was once a little boy in Colorado 
who didn’t like to take his afternoon 
nap. He used to fuss and fuss and 

fuss about it. The boy was four years old, 
full of fun and mischief. To have his shoes 
and stockings off and go to bed after lunch- 
eon every day made him cross. 

The cat did her best to set the little boy a 
good example. She used to stretch and 
yawn and pretend that the finest thing in the 
world was to cuddle up in a round ball and 
go to sleep after luncheon, Sometimes she 
opened her eyes a wee crack to see why 
the boy behaved so badly when his mother 
said it was time for his nap, She told him 
stories and played all sorts of games with 
him. She allowed the boy to have his sail- 
boat in the bathtub when she gave him a 
bath. She was a comfortable mother to live 
with, too, because she didn’t mind noise. 
It didn’t bother her a bit when the little boy 
was a locomotive or a fire-engine. She 
rather liked to hear him toot and whistle and 
go ‘* Chew-—chew — chew — ding — ding —ding- 
aling ’’ through the house. 

The only thing those two ever had any 
particular trouble about was the afternpen 
nap. Theydid have such disagreeable times 
nearly every day after luncheon. 

At last the family moved to Southern Cali- 
fornia. The day they moved into their new 
home every one was busy,—so busy the little 
boy’s mother forgot all about the nap. The 
little boy didn’t forget; he expected every 
minute after luncheon to hear some one say, 
** The baby must go to sleep.”’ 

The new home was away out Magnolia 
Avenue, in Riverside, in an orange grove. 
There were miles and miles of orange groves 
in that part of the world, If you were a 
stranger, you would have thought there 
wasn’t a house on the street. All homes in 
the orange groves were set back among the 
trees, hidden from view. In front of the 
little boy’s home was a tall cypress hedge to 
protect the orange trees from wind. 

That day, when the little boy discovered 
that he might not have to take a nap, most 
of the furniture was in the yard just as it 
had been unloaded from the big wagon, 
Every member of the family was busy trying 
to find places in the house for men to put the 
furniture. There was so much commotion 
and excitement nobody noticed when the 
little boy slipped away to pick roses, 

Late in the afternoon mother missed her 
baby. Where was he? Who had seen him 
last? No one in the family, no one who was 
helping them to get settled, knew what had 
become of the little boy. Mother, father, 
the brothers and sisters, were frightened 
almost out of their wits. They called and 
called and called in vain. Mother looked down 
the long straight rows of orange trees and won- 
dered which way and how far the little feet 
had traveled. ‘The baby could easily be lost 
among endless miles of orange trees. Then 
mother remembered the irrigating ditches, — 
some of them so deep! Father had thought 
instantly of the ditches, but had said nothing. 

Fifteen minutes later all the neighbors 
were out searching for the lost baby. One 
hour passed, two hours, and no traces of the 
child were found. Neighbors tried to com- 
fort mother by telling her there were houses 
all through the orange groves, Some one 
would be sure to find and care for the little 
lost boy. 

It was getting late. ‘‘ Suppose we put up 
your beds ?’’ one of the neighbors suggested, 
believing it would be better for the little 
boy’s mother to be thinking of somethin 
besides irrigating ditches and other dismal 
subjects. ‘* With so many friends out hunt- 
ing for the little fellow, some one will find 
him,’’ the neighbor went on, ‘‘and you 
haven’t a bed in the house ready to sleep 
in.”’ 

So mether went upstairs, pushed open a 
bedroom door to decide where to put a bed, 
when she saw two little dusty feet sticking 
out. There, upon a pile of mattresses, was 
her baby boy sound asleep. One hand was 
clasping short-stemmed, wilted roses. 

The little boy had decided, after all, to 
take his nap. 


LonG BrEacn, CAL. 
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An Ocean Race to Palestine 


HE three months of summer are taken 
advantage of by a Baltimore school 
to increase the interest of pupils 

through a trip-to-Palestine plan. Superin- 
tendent L. Scott Carswell of the Waverly 
Baptist Church has started a campaign for a 
large attendance through the medium of print- 
ers’ ink, This is the result: 


A Trip to Palestine 


Something Always Doing in Waverly 
Baptist Sunday-School 





You owe to our school : attendance, interest, 
and support. This bill is due ; come out this 
afternoon and pay your debt by attending, if 
only as a visitor. 


OCEAN RACE 

Fach class will enter a contest of a three 
months’ trip across the Atlantic to Palestine, 
starting June 6, at 2.30 P.M. 

‘The speed of the voyage is determined by 
each Sunday ‘* Logbook"’ reckoning. 

1. All present in the class. 

2. All present in the class at the opening bell. 

3. Each new scholar brought into the school 
as per ‘‘ Waverly Marine Laws."’ 

First Mate Edward Cooper will keep the 
record and mark the chart, showing progress 
made, 

‘This song is dedicated to passengers aboard 
the Waverly Baptist Sunday -school three 
months’ ocean race to Palestine : 

Tune: Maryland, My Maryland 

We're sailing on the ocean's wave, 

A happy band of sailors brave ; 

‘The race is on, to do our best. 

New members, promptness, is the test ; 

No staterooms here, for none can sleep, 

Nor diningroom, no time to eat. 

But oh, the happy crowd aboard I 

To miss the trip you can't afford. 


Our main deck’'s full to overflow, 

All happy, singing, as we go. 

Barnes, Marquette, North, and Lily Ward, 
Our orchestra, we have aboard. 

Grace Hershfeld plays, and Fred he leads. 
Well, Gabriel's horn is all we need, 

But all the passengers must sing, 

And make the ocean's breezes ring. 


The officers aboard are these : 

Two Leights, two Coopers, Hershfeld three, 
McGuire, Foster, Owens’ two, 

With Bayless, Read, and dear Miss Lou, 
And Carswell, Burrier, Spence, and Aull, 
Bull, Eckstein, Freeland, Simpson, Kerr, 
‘Iwo Deal's, with Carswell at the wheel, 
With God o'er all, how safe we feel ! 


All passengers are requested to assemble in 
the ship's cabin each Sunday afternoon at 2.30 
for religious service.—Bon-Voyage. ‘ Long- 
fellow.” 
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Memorial to Dr. McLaren 


ULTITUDES of friends were won by 
Dr, Alexander McLaren through his 
remarkable homiletical articles on the 
International Lessons in The Sunday School 
Times during a long series of years, To 
these the announcement that his friends in 
England have determined to erect on the 
jubilee of his ministry a memorial to be 
called the McLaren Jubilee People’s Insti- 
tute at Rusholme,. in Manchester, will. be 
welcome news. . In this way.an. important 
mission. work in Rusholme, in which Dr; 
McLaren is deeply interested, will be de: 
veloped. For thirty-six years a_ successful 
and useful work has been carried on, and 
as new premises are imperatively required 
by the rapid growth of a large new district at 
its very doors, it has been decided to increase 
its usefulness by endowing it through an in- 
come that will .make it possible to help the 
every need of the poor of this neglected dis- 
trict. In this: way the work: initiated _by 
workers from Dr.. McLaren’s Union Chapel 
in 1872 will fulfil the dream of the ‘* Grand 
Old Man of Manchester.”’ 
Simple and homely services for the people 
are conducted on. Sunday evenings, and are 
interdenominational in character.. A largely 


attended children’s service is provided on | 


Sunday morning, and a Sunday-school of 320 


pupils is crowded into four small rooms, A | 


mothers’-meeting, a clothing club, a girls’ 
guild, and a lads’ club, furnish the social 
features of the work, A penny savings bank 
with deposits from hundreds of thrifty per- 
sons, of £400 a year, and a Bandof Hope to 
carry on the temperance work, are great 
boons to the people. A fund of £4,000 has 
been started to extend the institution, and 
make of it a great philanthropic work. New 
and adequate buildings which shall be fitting 
to commemorate the achievements of Dr. 
McLaren will be erected. The. honorary 
treasurer of the fund is T. B. Shimwell, 32 
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Bloom Street, Manchester, England. The 
American representative is the Rev. Dr. 
William C. Bitting, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church of St. Louis, who can give 
any further information about the movement, 


ner 
Summer Training Schools 
Indiana 
Organized Adult Bible Class Conference, 
at Winona Lake, August 22-25. W. C. 
Pearce, 805 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
The Sunday-School Conference, at Winona 


Lake, August 22-31. Dr. S, C. Dickey, 
director, Winona Lake, Ind. 


New York 


Silver Bay Conferences, at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, June 25 to September 9: Young 
People’s Missionary General Conference, 
July 23 to August 2; Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Conference, August 3-31. 
International ¥Y. M. C. A. 


North Carolina 


Interdenominational Missionary Confer- 
ence, at Montreat, August 17-19. Charles A. 
Rowland, 506 Southern Mutual Building, 
Athens, Georgia. 


Ohio 

Miami Valley Chautauqua, at Chautauqua, 
Ohio. Bible Week, July 19-26. F. Gillam 
Cromer, manager, 1314 Morth Main Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania 


The Collegeville Interdenominational Sum- 
mer Conference for Christian Workers, at 
Collegeville, July 23 to August 1. The Rev. 
Calvin D, Yost, Secretary, Collegeville, Pa. 
Tennessee 


Interdenominational Missionary Confer- 
ence, at Monteagle, August 13-15. Charles 
A. Rowland, 506 Southern Mutual Building, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Wisconsin 

International Conference on Elementary, 
Intermediate, Teacher Training, and Adult 
Bible Class Work, at Lake Geneva, August 
17-20. Charles E. Hauck, 803. Hartford 
Building, Chicago. 








Home Testing 
A Sure and Easy Test on Coffee 


To decide the all important question of 
coffee, whether or not. it is really the 
hidden: cause of physical ails and ap- 
proaching fixed disease, one should 
make a test of 10 days by leaving off 
coffee entirely and using well-made 
Postum. 

If relief follows you may know to 
a certainty that coffee has been your 
vicious enemy. Of course you can take 
it back to your heart again, if you liketo 
keep sick. 

A lady says: ‘I had suffered with 
stomach trouble, nervousness and terri- 
ble sick, headaches ever since I was a 
little child, for-my people were always 
great coffee drinkers and let us children 
have all we wanted. I got so I thought 
I could not live without coffee but I 
would not acknowledge that it caused my 
suffering. 

‘*Then I read’ so many articles about 
Postum that I decided to give it a fair 
trial.. [ had not used. it two weeks in 
place of coffee until I began to feel like 
a different person. - The headaches and 
nervousness disappeared and whereas I 
used to be sick two or three days out of 
a week while drinking coffee I am now 
well and strong and sturdy seven days 
a week, thanks to Postum. 

‘I had been using Postum three 
months and had never been sick a day 
when I thought I would experiment and 
see if it really was coffee that caused the 
trouble, so I began to drink coffee again 
and inside of a week I had a sick spell. 
| I was so ill I was soon convinced that 
| coffee was the cause of all my misery 
| and I went back to Postum with the re- 
| sult that I was soon well and: strong 
| again and determined to stick to Postum 
| and leave coffee alone in the future.” 
| Read the little book, ‘*The Road to 
Wellville,”: in pkgs. ‘There’s a Rea- 
son, 











Ever read the above letter? Anew | 


One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











Great Medical . 
Associations 


CondemnBenzoate 
of Soda in Food 


The American Medical Association, numbering 
over 65,000 members, is the largest and most in- 


fluential medical body in the world. At the Asso- 


ciation’s annual convention, held at Atlantic City, 
June 10th, the following resolution was passed 
concerning the drugging of foods with Benzoate of 
Soda or other chemical preservative : 


~ That the American Medi- 
Res O lv ed, 9 cal Association respectfully 


urges upon Congress the necessity of amending 
the national pure food and drugs act in the 
following particulars, viz: 

“(1) To prohibit absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly the use of Benzoate of Soda and similar 
preservatives in the preparation and preserba- 
tion of foods destined for interstate commerce. 


"() ok wk kK wk wk 
(c), the prevention of the utilization of unclean 
and offensive waste productions, which now, by 
the use of such preservatibes, are branded as 
foodstuffs and sent through the channels of 
commerce.” 


Resolutions. of similar import have also just 
been passed in the great conventions of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homeopathy (25,000 members), 
The Medical Society of New Jersey, and The 


Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 


These resolutions constitute an unanswerable 
endorsement of the stand taken by H. J. Heinz 
Company, and other reputable manufacturers, for 
strict purity, sound materials, and sanitation in the 
manufacture of food products. 


In the face of these far-reaching opinions, will 
the Government protect the people, or must the 
public continue to endanger health by the use of 
drugged foods? Such foods are not only pro- 
nounced harmful because of a drug, but — as indi- 
cated by the resolutions —they permit the use of 
refuse and waste materials. 

From drugged food there is only one protection 
— read labels carefully. The law demands that 
every article of food prepared with Benzoate of 
Soda must have that fact stated on the label. Look 
particularly for obscurely-placed fine type, making 
some such announcement as “ Contains 4 of one 
per cent. Benzoate of Soda.” 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, 
Sweet Pickles, Apple Butter, Mince Meat, etc., do 
not contain Benzoate of Soda or any artificial pre- 
servative. These — and all of Heinz 57 Varieties 
—are prepared from fresh, pure materials, by clean 
methods, in open-to-the-public, sanitary kitchens 
which are visited and inspected by thousands an- 
nually from every part of the world: 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY. 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 


JULY 24, 1909 


























LESSON FOR AUGUST 8 (: Thess. 5 : 12-24) 





glass after jellies are cool. 
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The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for fiacuates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries, This leads to a degree. 

Di rse prepares young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers, and pastors’ assistants. 
24th year begins September 22, 19% Address 

The Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


GRADUATE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 


owa Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa, 


Gye Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, July 24, 1909 « 











Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

: Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate fi or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
8 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
$ copies less than five, $t.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
' ively, for yearly ee F 
: * One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the ! 
95 cent rate, 
The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for | 
yearly subscriptions, 
In order to comply with regulations of the | 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be | 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of | 
The Sunday School Times Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year ; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 


TueE SUNDAY SCHOOL FimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











| With the New Books 


Social Plans for Young People.—Few 
entertainers would go amiss in purchasing 
the book by Christian F. Reisner. It will be 
of large service in home or church gather- 
ings, and to the chairman of the social com- 
mittee in any Yo People’s Society it 
should prove invaluable. Each of the hun- 
dreds of games given has been tested in 
actual experience, and the variety of the 
collection is large. In one chapter games of 
a light vein are set forth. In another sug- 
gestions for preparing programs of religious 
value appear. In still others games of a 
literary character are described. Unfortu- 
nately, the social which has the wish to raise 
money as its source is even included. A 
good index completes the volume. (Socia/ 
Plans for Young People. By Christian F. 
Reisner, D. D. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham. 75 cents, net; postage, 10 cents.) 


William Wye Smith’s Selected 


ms.—More than a score of years ago 








The Sunday School Times introduced the 


Rev. William Wye Smith to a large public 
through his Scotch paraphrases. Since that 
through these columns he has gained a large 
reputation by his broad Scotch interpreta- 
tions of favorite psalms and Gospel passages. 
Now Mr, Smith gives to the public a volume 
of selected ms, in good English and in 
broad rst agg Some of these are sung in 
praise of Canada,—his home since early 
youth, but the range of subject is wide and 
the mode varied. Although so long out of 
Scotland, Mr. Smith has the Burns-y trick 
of hard sense, tender pathos, and twinkling 
good humor. But. it is in his Scripture 
Scotch paraphrases that he is at his strongest 
and best. And it is through these that he 
has touched many a highland heart in distant 
lands sighing for the oldhome. (Zhe Selected 
Po-ms of William Wye Smith, Toronto: 
William Briggs. $1.) 


The Church To-day.—If you would 
read a distinctively modern book, one which 
bristles with affirmations and knows. the 
present situation with regard to the church, 
you cannot afford to overlook ‘‘’The Church 
of To-day.’’ It has historic perspective, too, 
and will provoke thought, not controversy. 
The pessimist will read some chapters of the 
book with peculiar satisfaction until he dis- 
covers, if he reads farther, their balanced 
answer in other pages. The thesis is clearly 
stated, the problem fairly defined, and the 
panacea for the recurring needs of each gen- 
eration adequately presented. No man can 
read the book and doubt the permanency 
and supremacy of the church as the hand- 
maid of religion, the enshrining institution 
of ‘‘ The Master of the Spirit.’”’ The pastor 
who will take fifty easily found cameo-like 
sentences from the book, on the significance 
of the church as an institution of religion, 
and print them one by one in his calendar, 
will find his congregation growing in discrim- 
ination, loyalty, and deeds. (Zhe Church 
To-day. By Joseph Henry Crooker. The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 75 cents, net; post- 
age, 7 cents.) 


Epochs in the Life of Paul.—A very 
opportune book is Professor A. T. Robert- 
son’s ‘* Epochs in the Life of Paul, a Study 
of Development.’’ It is a book the writing 
of which has required a vast amount of hard 
and thorough work; but the results are 
packed into clear, short sentences, intelligi- 
ble to every reader, The author has mas- 
tered the literature of the subject, including 
the negative critics from Baur to Wrede. 
He is perfectly aware of every difficulty which 
besets the story, whether real or created by 
the critics, But he neither runs away from 
these, nor wastes the time of his readers 
upon them. Only those who have followed 
the discussion since Baur will know how 
much he avoids saying that might impress us 
with his learning. He is concerned with his 
hero and the documents, and he believes in 
both. And it is notable how much stronger 
is our grasp of the essential facts of the story 
than was possible when Conybeare and How- 
son broke ground for English readers. The 


| labors especially of Sir William M. Ramsay 


have set many things in a clear, self-evi- 
dencing light, which were obscure and un- 
certain. Professor Robertson inclines to the 
opinion that the great Scotch scholar is 
wrong in confining Paul’s labors to Southern 
Galatia, where there were no Gauls. Yethe 
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confesses his and our obligations to him at 
almost every step of the way. - But close and 
reverent attention to the sapred text is his. 
own method. Almost every sentence is 
backed by a Scripture reference. At ‘the 
same time he makes free use of that imag- 
inative sympathy with his hero and his 
friends, which is our means of vivifying his- 
tory. One rises frem the perusal of his 
book with a deepened admiration of the 
great apostle, and a fresh sense of the great 
truths br which he lived and died, (Zpochs 
in the Lifeof Paul. By A. T. Robertson, 
A,M., D.D.. Scribners, $1.25, net; post- 
age, 10 cents.) 


‘ 


Save China by Picture-Cards! 


HY not? If the churches support 
general missionary work in heathen 
lands, and the colleges support edu- 

cational work, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations support young men’s 
work, why should not the Sunday-schools of 
America support dis‘inctively Sunday-school 
work among the children in foreign lands? 

In many mission stations there is much 
work undertaken for the children of the con- 
verts, and this is proper and indispensable ; 
but there are many stations where there is 
comparatively littte work. done for distinct- 
ively heathen children, 

But the opportunity is large, as I learned 
from an attempt made in Eastern China. 

Accordingly, late Saturday afternoon, I 
would go into the center of the city, in the 
vicinity of the church building, loaded with 
a large number of primary picture-cards. 

On Sunday morning, about a half-hour 
before the time for the Sunday-school session, 
I would appear in the same streets of the 
city, display my wares, and ask my ques- 
tion: ‘* Would you like one of these picture- 
cards?’’ ‘*Certainly,’’ would be the reply, 
‘*very much.’’ ‘* Very well,’? I would an- 
swer, ‘* you follow me as we go through the 
streets until we come to the church-building. 
You come inside, stay a little while, and try 
to do what I tell you, and you shall have 
one of the picture-cards,’’ 

But I did-not take the shortest path to the 
church, but rather the longest way around, 
I kept repeating my question and getting 
constant accessions to my ranks, until I re- 
sembled the Pied Piper of Hamelin Town, with 
ali the children of the village at his back. 

The church door was opened by a native 
assistant within, and in trooped the children, 
of all sorts and sizes, some in rags and some 
in tags, but none in velvet gowns. 

When they are seated, an explanation is 
made of a ‘primary lesson chart hanging on 
the wall,—a picture of some Bible scene, 
best of all of Jesus blessing little children. 
‘The verse is taught, ‘* Jesus said, Suffer the 
children to come unto me’’; and an attempt 
is made to have the wriggling multitude sing, 
‘« Jesus loves me, this I know,” line by line. 
The success is equal to that of a steam 
whistle organ at the end of a circus parade. 
Silence is then commanded long enough for 
a very brief prayer; a few kind words are 
spoken by the native pastor, and the time for 
the distribution of cards has come. 

Since for tricks that are vain and ways that 
are mean, the heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
the missionary does not give out the cards to 
the children as they are seated in rows, but 
stations himself at the door, and. gives just 
one picture-card to each child as he passes 
out. The cards have explanations of the 
picture or verses of Scripture written in Chi- 
nese characters on the back, for the benefit 
of the parents. The missionary announces 
** Next Sunday is the eighth of the moon, be 
sure to come back’’: and the service is over, 

Does this conglomerate service do any 
good? It certainly does. The minds of the 
children are plastic. Good impressions are 
made, and repetition deepens them. We 
cannot save the old, we may save the young. 
Instances are not unknown where children 
have refused, when dying, to worship the 
household gods, saying, *‘ Jesus loves me, 
this I know, and I am going where he is.” 


| One such soul saved is worth the price of 


many pictures, 

If the children of the United States will 
furnish the pictures and the money to pur- 
chase pictures and magic lantern slides and 
all the accessories that may be necessary, 
then Sunday-school success in foreign lands 
will be assured, and the children in the home- 
land made continuously happy.—Z. A. 
Gould, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Utmost in 
6% Bonds 


abe g Bonds, when ‘properly 
issued, form ideal investments. No 
other large class of bonds, based on 
equal security, pays six per cent. 


Irrigation bonds are secured by first 
liens on the most fertile farm lands 
in America. The loan will not aver- 
age one-fourth the land’s value. 


They are additionally secured by a 
first mortgage on all that the Irriga- 
tion Company owns, Some are mu- 
nicipal obligations—in each case a fax 
dien on all the property in the district. 


Where else can one find such ideal 
security behind bonds that net six 
per cent ? 


These are serial bonds, so one may 
make short-time or long-time irivest- 
ments. And every bond paid off in- 
creases the security back of the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions as low as $100, so they appeal 
to both small investors and large. 


Weare the largest dealers in Recla- 
mation Bonds. uring the past fift 
teen years we have sold seventy such 
issues. Not a dollar of loss has re- 
sulted to any investor. 


We have written a book based on 
all this experience—the best book of 
the kind ever published. pie fone 
vestor, small or large, owes to him- 
self its perusal. Everyone in these- 
days should know Irrigation Bonds. 
The book is free. Please send this 
coupon to-day for it. 











Srowlridge lb NiverCe: 
(Established 1893) 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Industry.” 
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Permanent Investments 
NEW YORK REALESTATE 


Vielding 


FULL PROFITS: 


Past PRoFitTs 
over $1,000,000 
PRESENT PROFITS 
surplus $765,000 
Future PRoriIts, 
Estimated 12% 


Annually (3% stetimutstions) 
Assets . . . . $3,000,000 


Stockholders all over the world. 
Write for Booklet S.S. and 14 years’ results. 


NewYorkRealtyOwners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE MAYOR &% | 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















This year it is 


‘Quaint Cape Cod 


and the’béauty spot is 


Sagamore Beach 


(Sixaye*tniles. from “Boston, on Cape Cod’ Bay.) 
** Bxcéllence without Extravagance."’ 
Do you own a seashore home? If not, why not? 
We can make it easy and inexpensive for you to 
locate at Sagamore Beach. 200 lots sold to just 

your kind of people. 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 


Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 
Hotel and Boarding House accommodations $8.00 
to $17.50 per week. 

Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
fi, N. Lathrop, Gen’l M’g’r. Sagamore Beach, Mass. 



















































Wins Her Heart 
Food that Migies Baby and the Family 


Show a mother how to feed her baby 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 8, 1909. 
Why war should be abolished (Isa. 
2:2-4; Matt. 5 : 38-48). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The devastation of war (Joel r : 
13-20) 
Turs.—The curse of war (Lev. 26: 17, 


31-39). 
WED.—God is Rgoinns war (Psa. 46: 8-11). 
‘lHURS.—The Prince of Peace (Isa. 9 : 5-7). 
FR1.—God's benignant reign (Isa. 11: 1-10). 
SaT.—War inspired from beneath (Rev. 9: 








I-21). 





| numbers of lives; lives, too, of young and 





so that it will be healthy, rosy and | 
plump and grow up strong and sturdy | 
and the mother’s gratitude is everlasting. 

A mother says: ‘‘ Five weeks ago I | 
weaned baby but could not get her to | 
take any kind of food until I tried Grape- | 
Nuts which she relished from the first, | 
and on it she has plumped up and blos- 
somed into a fat, chubby little giri. 

‘*I feed Grape-Nuts to her regularly 
—use three packages a week for baby 
and my three-year-old boy alone, and I 
find that it regulates and keeps them 
nourished, strong and in health 
all the time. 

‘* Since feeding my children on Grape- 
Nuts I have used absolutely no medicine 
for either of them. Such food as this 
that does such wonders wins its way to 
a mother’s heart. Please accept our 
thanks for the your food has done 
in our family where we all eat it.” 

Children will grow up strong and 
healthy, or weak and puny according to 
the food they-get. 

Grape-Nuts is a complete and perfect 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


‘1907-08 the sum of $150,865,898.76 an 


Describe the cruelty and injustice of war. 


What can Christian Endeavor do to promote 
peace? 


Describe the waste caused by standing 
armies. 


AR is a wasteful method of settling dis- 
putes between nations, It costs im- 
mense sums of money and great 


capable men who can least be spared. The 
old men and incompetent do not go to war. 
It is the able bodied men who are most 
needed by society. The burden of a great 
war rests on a land for years after the war is 
over, We have not paid even yet the 
national debt incurred in the Civil War, and 
the pension bill now forty-four years since the 
war ended is immense. This war was fought 
for a principle and it may be said that any 
sacrifice should be made for principle, but 
some wars have been fought not for princi- 
ple, but for pride or for territorial gain and 
the result was not worth what it cost. 


The waste of war would be bad enough if 
it was simply the war that had to be paid for, 
but the possibility of war leads nations to 
spend vast sums of money and to employ 
great companies -of men in. preparation for 
war, Great Britain spent on her pry in 

on 


her navy $159,947,683.56 and on October 1, 
1906, had 252,378 men under arms. Not 
only does the nation have to pay all this 
money but it loses the productive power of 
these men who ought to be busy doing some 
useful work, 


But war is not only wasteful, it is always 
wrong*for some one, Two nations can’t be 
fighting together with each of them in the 
right. For the nation that is in the wrong, 
the war.is certainly wrong. When both are 
in the wrong, then surely the strife is wrong. 
And if by any chance each one is partly 
right how can war ever be expected to ap- 
portion the result to each? War is wrong as 
well as wasteful because it is irrational, We 
believe in God and in the righteous govern- 
ment of the world but we are not entitled on 
this belief to do wrong, trusting God to bring 
itout right. He has given us reason for the 
solution of our problems and it is not his 
will that we should attempt to solve them by 
force, 


How absurd it would be for individuals to 
resort to war. ‘* That bit of farm which you 
have included in your fences is mine,’’ says 
Farmer A. ‘* No, it is my own,’’ says Far- 
mer B. So each gets a stick and pounds the 
other, and Farmer A being the stronger 
proves that the just title to the land is with 
him. Does he? He proves nothing of the 
sort. He only proves that he was able at 
that time to beat Farmer B. If we forbid 
the settlement of disputes between individuals 
by force why should we not forbid the settle- 
ment of national disputes by force ? 

War does develop some noble virtues,— 
obedience, patriotism, self-sacrifice, courage. 
But it also destroys homes by removing the 
breadwinners. It fosters evil pass:uns as 
well as worthy virtues. It produces hate, 
cruelty, revenge. It brings to the front men 
whose true place is in the rear and sets the 





food for adults arid children, is made on | 


scientific lines and this is easily proved 
by trial. Look in pkgs. for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville.” _ ‘*‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





best men aside. : 


It is sometimes necessary to fight, but 
nations need to be sure they are fighting for 
others rather than themselves and the day is 
near when every wrong done among the 
nations will be left to be dealt with not by 
one nation, but. will be tried before all the 
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Onlarged and Speed 








‘Women’s Store 
Jewelry Store 
Housewares Basement 


Galleries 
Furnishing and Decoration 
Pianoforte Salons 
TIONAL MAIL ORDER 


Men’s Store 








Salons, the exhibits 





the splendid Drapery Gallery, the 


HALF VISITORS ANNUALLY ! 
1. Those who will be in New 


Building. 
2. 





The ‘* Brookline’’ Windsor 
Arn air. No. 335. 
Solid Mahogany. $9.50. 


Philadelphia 








| Three Invitations 


to Home Lovers 


Str HO, among the countless visitors to the Wanamaker 


WW): 
~ 


Stores, can forget the first view of the galleries of 
Furnishing and Decoration, and the quick, delicious 
feeling of surprise, in the superbly appointed Piano 


world’s famous Pianos, and the daily concerts in the 
great Auditorium; the pleasing sense of novelty in the beautiful 
Ceramic Galleries, Crystal Alcoves, Picture and Art Salons; the 
Joyful consciousness of entering on a long anticipated pleasure in 


and the famous “ House Palatial,”” whose Furnishing Arts Exhibits 
delight the senses and thrill the hearts of a MILLION AND A ' 


cordially invited to be our guests, and mingle with the home lovers, 
from all over the country, who find the Galleries’ displays so eloquent - 
in suggestion and inspiration in the Home-Making Arts; and to 
revel in the displays in the Women’s Store—the old A. T. Stewart 


Those who are unable to visit us, and who will write, will be 
mailed (without charge, post-paid) a copy of the daintily illustrated 
Wanamaker “‘ GUIDE BOOK,” which télls 
all about both stores, the latest fashions in 
Home Furnishing and Women’s and Men’s 
Apparel, and describes our various cata- 
logues and. folios, our systeth of sending 
’ som ples, ond the. © ' oF 
pe Teau of the ‘anamaker Internat = | 
Mail Order Service. ~ SMe FORE D 5 

The picturesque Windsor Little Arm : 
Chair, here illustrated, is 
folio of “FOREFATHERS FURNI- 
TURE,” and is one of four hundred and 
fifty-one pieces, therein shown. 

3. Those who have a room—or house— 
to decorate and furnish, ‘and who will send 
us a rough sketch, or blue print, will receive 
samples, color-schemes, pictures of furni- 
ture, suggestions and estimates, if they 
will address our ‘‘ DECORATIVE ADVI- 
SORY BUREAU, Section M”—no charge for this service. 
all communications to the New York Store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


of a long perspective of the 


three vast Furniture Galleries, 


York during vacation season are 


Correspondence Advisory 








taken from ‘our ° 


Send 























“Mount 
Lafayette 
House” 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy’? country and the “ Little 
Rivers’ region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage ; many good trout streams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 


James W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 














nations and be overpowered by the sentiment |, 


of all. 





A-CORN SALVE 

is sure death to corns. It cures quickly, 
painlessly, and without risk of blood 
petmeaing. 15 cents at druggists or by 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 










Bi "Cruise 2: Arabic” 


TO MADEIRA, SPAIN, MEDITERRA- 
NEAN, HOLY LAND AND EGYPT, 


Sailing January 20, 1910 


under direction and management of the 


White Star Line 


73 days of travel under escort for $400 and upwards 
by this fine twin-screw bo ali 


SPECIAL FEATURE: Quen), pve 


Teachers and Students organized by Rev. John 
Bancroft Devins, Editor ny. **Observer.”” Address 


WHITE STAR LINE 
1319 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Oriental. Travel 








specimen pamphlets of the new hymn book 


32 pa 
HALLOWED HYMNS 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., NEW YORK or CHICAGO, 








Tastes like Soda Water The non-depressing abso- 





and Disordered Stomachs 
Quick, Tasty, Refreshing 
50c& $1 at druggists or by mail 


THE TARRANT CO. 


6 Years of Success 164-6 Chambers St., N. ¥ 














